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Important New Books 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

IN FOUR BOOKS 

BY EDWIN L. MILLER 
Principal of the Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

The distinctive feature of this new series of composition books for the secondary-school course is the emphasis placed upon 

both why and how everyone should learn to write and to speak good everyday English. The method of teaching is based upor 


Successful schoolroom practice, and because of its originality makes a strong appeal to youthful students) Book One 
35 cents. Postpaid. 


HOW TO TEACH THE FUNDAMENTAL | PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
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A New Latin Text 
for Beginners 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


By W. B. GUNNISON, Ph.D, Principal, and 
WALTER S. HARLEY, A.M.,  /astructor in 
Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


To achieve the utmost simplicity of treat- 
ment, consistent with thoroughness, and to make 
the study of Latin interesting are the chief aims 
of this new book for beginners. 


Through a series of eighty-two lessons the 
essentials of Latin syntax and the various inflections 
are developed clearly and logically. Frequent re- 
views and summaries of forms and constructions form 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published underits auspices. V/+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. _ Mailing price 42 cents. 


HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 

the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling seties of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 


The large portion of the book devoted to the 


‘ a strong feature of the book. The vocabulary con- right to wear the magic button of the Safety | ° 
: 7 sists of about 700 words which, with a few exceptions, Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
Capper: AN tochapters from courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control. 
Caesar's Bellum Helveticum, the book includes about 
5 40 fables and anecdotes for sight reading. There No more interesting and valuable book for 
. are many attractive illustrations. supplementary reading has been published for 
: ; 344 pages s x $1.00 years. For use from the fourth grade up. 
Sitve WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
ver, Burdett & Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | 
_ ; ‘Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
HISTORY TEXTS OF AUTHORITY. 
By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
of Columbia University 
NOTABLE FEATURES 
The author’s stron~ s2nse of historical propor- 
4 ) AN AMERICAN tion, which lays emphasis upon causes and effects. 


HISTORY 


662 pages 


} 
| great economic, social and industrial developments 
| of the past forty years. 
The author’s style—clear—forceful and in- 
teresting. 
Its perfect accord with the most modern de- 
in history teaching. 


$1.50 


An abundance of first-hand acoounts of 
social, industrial, and political conditions, as 
seen by contemporary observers. These selec- 
tions include speeches, state papers, private 
journals, and much newspaper comment, almost 


invaluable as the expression of pemeePOsy 
594 pages $4.50 public feeling. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Eéditer 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND MILITARY DRILL 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM D, PARKINSON 


Waltham, Mass. 


The schoolmaster nas to meet in a rudimen- 
tary way the same problems that confront the 
statesman. Just now, the great war has re- 
vealed to us the reality of some dangers that 
we had supposed were outgrown with the child- 
hood of the race. A party of our friends on 
2head in the march of civilization have sud- 
denly been set wpon and are fighting for their 
lives. The danger signal is set for us, and as 
always at sight of that signal, some of our 
panicky leaders are shouting to us to stop 
where we are and dig ourselves in; some would 
have us go recklessly and confidently along 
and take our chances; others would have us 
drop knapsack and canteen and array ourselves 
with bowie knives and pistols and hand gren- 
ades while they march in front beating their 
wild war drums made of serpent skins. Others 
still will engage themselves industriously in sell- 
ing to their neighbors the type of weapon or 
armor or banner or insurance best adapted to 
the particular brand of patriotism or fear most 
prevalent in the neighborhood. But our real 
leaders will neither run to cover nor go heed- 
lessly ahead. They will march steadily, warily, 
alert even more for obscure dangers than for 
the one being cried from the housetops; but no 
more alert for dangers than for new oppor- 
tunities. They will not throw down the tools 
ef construction nor hastily reach for weapons 
of warfare in the presence of an excited popu- 
lace. 

We are all in favor of preparedness. The 
only points of disagreement are as to what we 
need to prepare for, and what are the most ef- 
fective measures for securing the proper degree 
of preparedness. Granted that some measure 
of defence against military aggression is the 
part of prudence, to what degree shall it go? 
Are other kinds of preparedness also neces- 
sary, and what is the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon each? The nation that has set the 
highest standard of military preparedness has 
also apparently set apart a considerable budget 
for ascertaining and influencing the sentiment 
of other peoples. Is this, too, a necessary 
measure of defence? To be sure, there seems 
to have been in this instance something lacking 
in both of these defensive systems, as well as in 
the relative significance attached to them. But 
if we are to profit by the one example, and to 
improve upon it, why not by the other? Where 
did the greater error come on the part of the 
countries of Europe, in failing to arm adequately 
or in failing adequately to apprehend the 


spirit and purpose of their neighbors? Perhaps 
a fairer division of the budget between the two 
enterprises would have brought better results. 
Upon which should we, profiting by others’ 
error, put our stress? But these are only two 
out of a multitude of phases of preparedness 
for the day of our tribulation. Industrial pre- 
paredness seems to have proven quite as serious 
a problem as military and naval and diplomatic 
preparedness. 

With the various phases of the defensive 
campaign, the public schools are likely to find 
themselves concerned. They are the implement 
which the hasty reformer finds ready to his 
hand for forcing upon the next generation 
what he despairs of persuading this present 
one to accept. Already various movements 
more or less related to the lessons of the war 
have focused themselves upon us. Prejudice, 
due to differences of race and language, if not 
the prime cause of the war, was the medium 
that the prime cause throve in. And this same 
prejudice is not a stranger among us. The pub- 
lic school is the instrument for removing that 
prejudice. The Naturalization Bureau and the 
Bureau of Education combine their artilleries 
to bombard the school with advice and ques- 
tions in equal ponderance upon this topic. The 
Peace Foundations organize leagues within the 
schools, supplying them with arbitration litera- 
ture, and anti-war arithmetic problems for chil- 
dren of all grades. Boards of trade organize 
essay contests for public school students with 
large prizes to be awarded, primarily for the 
most telling argument in favor of a protective 
tariff upon their local industry, which may be 
merchant marine building, or dye-stuff manu- 
facture, or potash production, or the produc- 
tion of any other commodity whose importance 
to the nation the war has emphasized. Thrift 
campaigns and temperance campaigns are on, 
in the belligerent nations of necessity, and in 
our schools by virtue of their example. The 
fire underwriters are providing literature and a 
curriculum of fire prevention, and employing 
war comparisons to show how much more fire 
destroys in peace than the belligerents do in 
war. 

Military preparedness appropriately belongs 
to youth. The great slaughter of this war and 
of all wars is of youth of school age. To the 
popular mind intent upon military preparedness, 
the most obvious first lesson of the war is to 
engraft military drill upon the schools in which 
youth are so conveniently gathered. The 
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schoolmaster who demurs is likely to find his 
patriotism discredited and himself the target of 
those peculiar blessings always kept in pickle 
for the peacemaker by the camp follower. 

But the schoolmaster should not be stam- 
peded. He can afford time to reconnoitre. The 
European Conqueror has yet a few things to 
do before he starts this way. The question of 
military drill for public schools, like other ques- 
tions arising out of this crisis, needs to be con- 
sidered, pro and con, with due regard to past 
experience and future prospects. We cannot af- 
ford to be scared into renewing the mistaken 
experiments that followed our Civil War, or to 
start once more on the dismal round of wasted 
money and time and energy only to abandon 
our undertaking when we recover from our 
panic and are again able to see things in due 
proportion. 


Granted that a period of training and prac- 
tice in some form of public service, military, in- 
dustrial, sanitary, or civic, may properly be de- 
manded of every person as a condition of full 
citizenship in a democracy, does it follow that 
all such training should be given in the public 
schools? This, of course. involves the ques- 
tions whether the school can afford training of 
real value in each particular, and whether it can 
do it consistently with the other purposes of 
the school. These questions are to be answered 
partly by reasoning and partly by past expe- 
rience. Superficially of course it does suggest 
a connection between military drill and the pub- 
lic school that the school has students already 
assembled and under control of the State. But 
the questions remain whether the grouping as 
to age, physique, temperament, mentality, for 
military training is at all the same as for civic 
training, which after all is the main aim of the 
school; whether the same hours of control are 
adequate for one as for the other; whether the 
modes of organization and of administration 
harmonize. Obviously military preparedness is 
something more than the manual at arms or 
the march and countermarch in uniform. It 
calls for discipline of a sterner sort than this. 
An hour a week of marching in uniform on 
those not too hot, not too cold, not too stormy, 
and otherwise uneventful and almost  excep- 
tional days when the public schools are per- 
mitted to be in session, would not count for 
much in Kitchener’s camp, or even at Platts- 
burg. The Adjutant General of Massachusetts 
recently stated that school drill was in fact in- 
effectual, and that its gradyates were not easily 
persuaded to enter upon real training. If the 
school drill be conceded to have real value in 
itself, it can hardly be satisfactory except in 
schools large enough to include a considerable 
group of boys of suitable and somewhat similar 
size. A baker’s dozen of boys, tall and short, 
old and young, does not make an impressive 
squad. This fact limits the drill to secondary 
schools and to schools in the larger centres of 
population. But in every such community 
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there is a considerable number of able-bodied 
young men outside of school who need the dis- 
cipline claimed for the drill quite as much as do 
the school boys. If military drill is to be com- 
pulsory, the outsiders should be included. It 
is not fair to impose military training upon the 
ambitious and industrious student while allow- 
ing his less earnest, but perhaps abler bodied, 
fellow who quits school, to dodge it. If, how- 
ever, it is to be elective, this still farther limits 
it to those very large schools in which an ade- 
quate number may be expected to volunteer. 
Many references have been made, in the ad- 
vocacy of school drill, to the Swiss system, 
which has seemed to prove its value in the pres- 
ent crisis. The Swiss, however, do not attempt 
to connect their military training with their 
schools. They require actual military training 
of the sterner sort of every man of twenty 
years. Below that age, they encourage volun- 
tary organizations for military training; but of 


school boys, as such, they require only the 
physical training adapted to school age and 


school conditions, without military manceuvres 
of any sort. That is to say, the Swiss look to 
the school to develop body and mind for all 


around usefulness, leaving specialized military 
training to the army. 

Military organization is necessarily auto- 
cratic. School organization aims to develop the 


democratic ideal. Time was when the military 
ideal held sway in school. The martinet made 
a finer showing of efficiency than his rival who 
ruled by securing the co-operation of his  stu- 
dents. But the modern school, that seeks to 
serve the larger interests of a greater variety 
of students, pursues the latter method, and the 
two do not mix well. 

In 1902, to get the benefit of the experience 
of others with a view to local adoption of some 
form of physical training, an inquiry was made 
of the chairman of school committee, superin- 
tendent of schools, and principal of high school 
of each of the forty-three Massachusetts towns 
and cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more, asking whether their high school had 
military drill, what advantages it afforded, what 


disadvantages, and whether the official would 
recommend its introduction if it were not 
already established. The returns showed that 


thirteen of the forty-three had military drill at 
that time. Two had considered its introduction 
and decided adversely. Five others had tried 
it and abandoned it. A second inquiry made 
in January, 1915, and addressed to the prin- 
cipals and superintendents of those cities and 
towns that were found in 1902 to have had 
military drill, shows that one town that had 
then abandoned it had since restored it; four 
more had abandoned it; no other had taken it 
up. In 1902 the responses to the question 
whether those who had had experience with 
military drill in high school would recommend 
its introduction if thev did not have it, were as- 


_ follows :— 
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Chairmen—Yes, 6; yes, conditionally, 1; no, 
2: doubtful, 2. 

Superintendents—Yes, 3; 
2: no, 7; doubtful, 1. 

Principals—Yes, 4; yes, conditionally, 1; no, 
10; doubtful, 4. 

The replies in 1914 showed a similar division 
with a similar scale of increasing disfavor as 
the responses came from those officials more 
immediately concerned. ~ The stoutest advo- 
cates are Boston principals, but thev are far 
from unanimous. Boston’s conditions are, of 
course, most favorable to it, as it has separate 
schools for boys and girls, its schools are large, 
competition can be had at home. 


yes, conditionally, 


Answers to the questions as to advantages 
and disadvantages are illuminating and, in many 
instances, amusing. 
conditioned upon 
stances, with a 
rarely obtain. 
ated are: 


Many answers in favor are 
certain favorable  circum- 
hint that such circumstances 
Amonz the advantages enumer- 
Good set-up; knowledge of arms; in- 
terest in school affairs; experience in control, 
especially with officers (this emphasis wpon 
value to officers frequently appears); training in 
automatic obedience; aid to discipline; improve- 
ment in carriage; disciplinary value for all; 
leadership for those of ability; self-control; 
neatness; team-work; school spirit; community 
pride; extra training for principal in securing 
obedience (!). 

Disadvantages are enumerated in part as fol- 


lows: Cliques; not democratic; partial physical 
development; becomes a_ social activity; dis- 
putes over rank; expense to pupil; misde- 


meanors on visits; expensive uniform; not re- 
lated to any real service; after competition, be- 
comes a drudge; takes time better used for 
physical training or work; officers too import- 
ant: the stride, and weight of the gun; physical 
strain for small boys; time wasted so far as 
military service is concerned; “25 per cent. of 
cases of discipline went when drill went”; boys 
injured by “fuss and feathers”; costs too much 
in time and money. 

Considerable friction seems to arise over the 
respective powers of principal, drill-master, and 
the boys themselves as regards the selection of 
officers. The conclusion drawn from the re- 
plies of 1902 by the committec that made the 
inquiry, and apparently sustained by those of 
1915, were-summarized as follows :— 

“Properly carried out, military drill has some 
merit as physical training, but it is quite as ex- 
pensive to the city and much more so to the 
student than other forms of training. Its physi- 
cal effect is not wholly good. Its chief, merit 
in this respect is in the so-called ‘setting up 
exercises, which are gymnastic exercises im- 
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ported into it to correct the one-sided tendency 
of the drill itself, which is believed to be in- 
jurious. Many of those who approve it express 
preference for a more scientific and all around 
physical culture. 

“It is helpful in Ciscipline only under the 
most favorable conditions. The prevailing tone 
of the answers indicates that these conditions 
do not often prevail jor any length of time and 
that under ordinary conditions it is a source of 
considerable friction. 

“Military discipline is quite unlike the demo- 
cratic discipline of the best schools, and the two 
are not easily reconciled. 

“One of the writers, apparently a believer in 
the value of military training, asserts that the 
discipline necessary to secure its genuine bene- 
fits cannot be enforced in the public school or 
in any mere day school, but only where, as in 
the boarding school or camp, the student is 
continuously subject to it. 

“As regards its popularity with students, the 
evidence is that it does not ‘nterest the boys 
who most need the benefits claimed for it, and 
that after the novelty 1s off, but a small portion 
of the boys elect it unless there are added to it 
social attractions in the shape of dances, com- 
Petitive drills, encampments, ete., which absorb 
too large a share of time and attention and take 
the boys in large numbers out of town, where 
the restraints of home and school do not always 
operate.” 

These conclusions, arrived at in time of 
peace, do not seem to be overthrown by the 
events of foreign war. Military drill in public 
school is in no serious sense a factor in “pre- 
paredness.” The best service the public school 
can render in the way of preparedness, and 
the one which it is rendering more efficientiy 
than any other agency, is to dispel the preju- 
dices of race, creed, and class, which lie at the 
root of every war, and to which 
of war make their most effective appeal. It is 
these prejudices, played upon by war. lord and 
demagog alike, that threaten the welfare of the 
nation more than any possible foreign aggres- 
sion. These the school can contend with. For 
special military training of a significant sort, 
the public school is not adapted, and the at- 
tempt to employ it for that purpose will impair 
its usefulness for those ends to which it is 
adapted. But to the cause of preparedness in 
its larger aspects, the school, like the Boy 
Scouts of America, will make its best contribu- 
tion by training the student physically, men- 
tally, morally, for the highest public service he 
can hope to render, whether defensive or con- 
structive. 


the promoters 


We can never educate all the children of all the people till we change our inherited. 
thought as to what an education will do for a child.— Willtam Hawley Smith. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


C. J. BREWER 


Chippewa Falls, Wiscensin 


Before the year 1910 there were no legal re- 
quirements for professional training for teach- 
ers in Wisconsin. In 1909 the legislature 
passed an act providing that after July 1, 
1910, no person not having taught in this state 
should receive a certificate to teach who had 
not previously taken six weeks’ professional 
training of a certain specified character in a 
state normal school, a county training school, 
a teachers’ institute, under certain conditions, 
or in some other school of a higher grade than 
a high school having a course of study equiva- 
lent to the course of study administered by the 
state normal schools. This law by its terms 
specifically barred high schools from giving pro- 
fessional training. In 1911 an amendment to 
the law of 1909 was passed by the legislature, 
which allowed high schools, under certain con- 
ditions, to give the professional training that 
would qualify their graduates to write for teach- 
ers’ certificates. In 1913 the iegislature passed 
an act providing that after July 1, 1914, no 
person who had not previously taught in the 
schools of Wisconsin should receive a certificate 
to teach, unless if a high school graduate, she 
had had at least one year’s professional training 
and if not a high school graduate at least two 
years of such training. This act provided that 
the professional training might be had at a 
state normal school, a county training school, 
any school of a higher grade than a high school 
having a course of study equivalent to the 
courses of study offered by the Wisconsin normal 
schools, or in a high school under the following 
conditions: (1) Any high school desiring to 
qualify to do this professional work must have 
at least three teachers exclusive of the prin- 
cipal. (2) The teacher employed to give the 
specific professional training must be a graduate 
of a state normal school of Wisconsin or an 
equivalent and must satisfy the state superin- 
tendent that she has had at least two years of 
successful teaching experience. The act fur- 
ther provides that the state shall reimburse the 
high school in an amount eqval to the salary 
of the professional teacher and that certificates 
of graduation shall have the force of certificates 
to teach. High schools that meet these legal 
requirements now constitute one of the three 
classes of legally recognized institutions quali- 
fied to give professional instruction to fhose 
preparing to teach in the public schools of this 
state. 

Practically all of the city schools and of the 
larger state graded schools now require normal 
graduates for teachers, so that the law requiring 
one year’s professional training practically ap- 
plies, and was meant to apply, to persons qual- 
ifying to teach in the rural schools of the state. 

It has been, is now, and bids fair for some 
time to come, to be a much debated question 


whether high schools should be allowed to con- 
tinue in the field with schools whose specific 
purpose is the preparation of teachers, namely 
normal schools and county training schools. 
In 1911 the free high schools of Wisconsin 
graduated 4,240 people, and 1,143, or about 27 
per cent. of this number, taught during the fol- 
lowing year. Something over 400 stu- 
dents attended the summer school at the Su- 
Perior normal in 1914 and over 100 of 
these were high school graduates who were 
there for the purpose of receiving their re- 
quired six weeks of professional training. They 
had not taught at all and were practically all 
high school graduates of June, 1914. An exam- 
ination of the attendance records of the other 
summer schools would probably show quite 
similar conditions. An investigation of high 
schools in the smaller cities in the agricultural 
regions of the state will reveal the fact that a 
good percentage of the girls enrolled expect to 
teach after graduation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are many 
county training schools in active operation in 
the state and that the normal schools have 
courses for the training of rural teachers, the 


rural schools are still, and for some time at 
least must continue to be, largely dependent 
upon the high schools for their teachers. There 
is a strong demand among parents and_ stu- 
dents that high schools offer the necessary 
training courses. It will readily be seen that 
if the present law requiring a year’s profes- 
sional training remains intact, thereby elim- 
inating from the force of rural teachers the sev- 
eral hundred high school graduates who have 
heretofore received their requisite professional 
training in summer schools, the resulting ad- 
vance in salaries will sharply accentuate this 
demand. 

If the state has the right to demand _ that 
candidates for certificates to teach in the rural 
schools shall take one or two years’ professional 
training as a pre-reyuisite thereto, it also has 
the right, indeed it is its duty, to demand that 
this training shall be taken at a nérmal school 
or a county training school or at some institu- 
tion that will give training fairly equivalent to 
that given in these institutions. The question 
then is, can high schools on an average turn 
out as efficient teachers for the rural schools 
in four years as can the county training schools 
or rural training departments in normal schools 
in two years? 

The courses of study approved for the high 
schools doing training work differ somewhat as 
to the details, but they all follow the same gen- 
eral plan. In every case the course is, by 
statutory provision, a four-year course. The 
study of methods in the fourth year implies a 
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constant review of the subject matter included 
in this course. In academic preparation grad- 
uates of Ingh school training courses are very 
materially in advance of those from either of 
the other institutions. In this connection, too, 
it may be noted that the high school graduate 
will be, on an average, two years older than 
the graduate of the county training school or 
the rural training course of the normal school. 
The course in practice, like that in 
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This is the first and fundamental condition of 
success. He will have to arrange for the prac- 
tice and observation work. He, and he alone, 
can prevent friction between the professional 
teacher on one hand and the Darents and grade 
teachers on the other. In fact all the con- 
ditions necessary to a harmonious working out 
of the scheme are for him to provide. Unless 
he rises to the occasion, the work is fore- 
doomed to certain failure. 


observation and methods, extends 
throughout the entire fourth year. 
In addition to the actual work of 
practice teaching each day, the class 
meets the teacher having charge of 
his work five times a week for a full 
class period. 

At the daily meeting with the 
supervisor, not only is the practice 
teaching that she has observed dis- 
cussed, but the class recites upon 
prepared work the same as in the 
methods class. The whole subject 
of methods is entered into in detail. 

Near the end of the year students 
take charge of an entire room half a 
day at a time. Frequently during 
the year the class, accompanied by 
the supervisor, visit some country 
school in a body. Students singly, occasionally 
in company with the county superintendent, visit 
rural schools and make reports thereon. 

That students who have been through the 
course ought to be reasonably well qualified to 
teach a rural school would seem probable, but 
we are not required to rest the case on proba- 
bilities. 

The reports of the state superintendents of 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and other states where 
training of teachers for rural schools is done 
by high schools are, so far as they have come to 
my notice, uniformly favorable to the propo- 
sition. But it is not necessary to go beyond the 
limits of our own state. I have, for ten years, 
had directly to do with high school training 
courses. I have personally inspected the teach- 
ing done by the graduates of these courses. I 
have corresponded with county superintendents 
and school officers where these graduates have 
taught. The following reply is typical. It was 
sent me by a person of large experience in rural 
school affairs at that time and at present con- 
nected with a county training school: “From 
my experience and observation I do not believe 
any class of institutions is capable of turning 
out more efficient teachers for the rural schools 
than are being turned out by some of the high 
school training courses of this state.” The 
“professional spirit” in all high school training 
classes that I have observed is excetent. 

Some of the conditions necessary for a suc- 
cessful administration of a training course in 
a high school are as follows :— 

The superintendent, or supervising principal, 
as the case may be, must understand the needs 
of rural schools and must be in thorough sym- 
pathy with, and take an active personal inter- 


est in, the practical working out of the course. 


FLORA J. COOKE 
Principal . There must be in the school a suf 


School, Chicago. 


The teacher having charge of the 
work should have had, not only suc- 
cessful teaching experience, but 
teaching experience in rural schools. 
At any rate she must, know at first 
hand rural school conditions. If 
there is any place at all where a 
“hand-made” teacher will fill the bill 
it is not here. 

There must be a_ sufficient num- 
ber of strictly high class grade teach- 
ers under whom the class may take 
observation and practice. 

Teachers in the high school must 
exemplify continually the best 
methods of teaching. 


ficient professional library, including 
standard teachers’ magazines. 

There must be a room set apart for the ex- 
clusive use of the professional teacher and her 
class. 

There must be adequate facilities for prac- 
tice. 

These requirements are minimum essentials 
and should be absolutely insisted upon by the 
state superintendent as conditions under which 
any school may administer the course.—Addresa 
at State Teachers’ Association. 
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A BRIGHTER HOPE 


WwW. H, CLEMMONS 

Fremont, Nebraska 
Life is a constant shifting of scenes. We are 
never valuable to society until we have made 
our valedictory to preceding acts. We pre- 
pare ourselves and then bid adieu to that par- 
ticular preparation. Every moment sees 
something new begun and also sees that which 
was begun close. There is no such thing as 
stand-still. Everything is in motion, and to be 
in harmony, we must be in tune and time with 
that motion. We make friends, we make 
enemies—we keep both and pass on. We have 
regrets, we have pleasures but cannot abide 
with either—for time, purpose, opportunity and 
achievement mean move on. The depth of our 
feeling depends upon the kindness and real 
worth we have been to ourselves and to others. 
Nothing exists alone, we must travel together 


notwithstanding our interests vary. There 
must be a blending and commingling as we 
step from one life-epoch to another. Our 


dearest sorrows and saddest sorrows when 
properly understood cause us to stop, look, 
think and enrich our lives. That feeling which 
says to us we have done our duty well to 
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others and i turn for our goodness others 
have not bee. sparing .of their kindness to us 
is the feeling that impresses us most, lasts the 
longest and is most valuable. Our finer 
sensibilities are only satisfied when we have 
done all in our power to make others happy. 
Good deeds leave an after-glow that will never 
lose its lustre. Nothing is so great, good, 
beautiful or corsoling as a thought of sympa- 
thetic kindness. When the heart is right few 
things are wrong. Individuality is. useful 
when it becomes pure enough and_ broad 
enough to overlap the lives of others and in- 
spire those lives to higher and nobler things. 
We know nothing of tomorrow, little of the 
present, but a great deal of the past, yet our 
anticipations and hopes are tne factors which 
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stimulate us to action, make us progressive,— 
valuable. A well-planned and_ well-directed 
intellectual-future-life is the one thing most de- 
sired to reach the highest point of perfection 
and to do the most good to a needy world. 
Each day brings enough brightness to sweeten, 
purify and inspire any life. If we were only as 
good, thoughtful and careful of our acts to 
others, as we know, how much more true 
happiness, contentment and peace would the 
world enjoy. We cramp God's blessings, stint 
our own lives and narrow our own usefulness, 
—all in open violation of the Divine Plan. Why 
not keep company with the higher and better 
things and remember greatness means active 
goodness, honest endeavor and our best at all 
times? 


EDUCATORS ASI HAVE KNOWN THEM— (VIII) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young occupies a position 
of educational, professional and official eminence 
not likely to be attained by any other woman in 
the near future. 

She was the first woman to be superintend- 
ent of schools in a very large city; the first 
woman to receive a salary of $10,000 in an 
educational position; fhe first woman to be 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion; the only woman to resigu from a $5,000 
assistant superintendency rather than to do 
professional work which was not congenial, and 
in which she did not believe; the only woman 
to resign from a university position of large 
opportunity and distinguished honor because 
she was not in sympathy with official action in 
connection with her department, and above all 
she is the ecnly educator, woman or man, to 
“come back” and attain all of her highest 
responsibilities, opportunities, honors re- 
wards after sixty years of age. 

Judged from any standpoint the facts are 
incontestable and the distinction is unparalleled, 

As a mere girl she began teaching in Chi- 
cago and as a teacher won distinction. She was 
promoted to a priacipalship when such pro- 
motions were exceptional for a woman in Chi- 
«ago. She was eminent as a principal because 
of her management of a school, her leadership 
ot pupils and her inspiration of her teachers. 

Mrs. Young was one of the first women to 
be chosen as assistant superintendent in Chi- 
cago or in any very large city. She set a high 
standard for such service by taking an active 


part in planning for educational advancement of 
a city system of schools. When she found her- 
self out of harmony with the administration she 
resigned quietly, but persistently, although 
urged by her chief and all of her associates to 
remain in Office. 

She thought and had every reason to think 
that resignation at that time meant permanent 
professional retirement, and she entered Chi- 
cago University as 1 student to enjoy a life of 
Study. 

Distinction as a_ student, prominence in 
scholarship and eminence in leadership led to 
her selection as an assistant professor, where 
she won deserved honors as a thinker, as a 
writer, and as a professional teacher. 

Changes in the School cf Education whic’ did 
not appeal to her as wise led to her resigning 
again, and this time with renewed emphasis 
upon expectation of permanent retirement. 

A condition existed in the Chicago Teachers’ 
College which made it eminently fitting that 
she should Lecome the principal of that great 
institution and her success was phenomenal. It 
was beyond apparent possibilities. It was _ this 
success in connection with her wide range of 
experience in Chicago and her unbounded 
popularity with the teachers and the _ public 
which led to her election as superintendent in 
1909. Adjectives are wholly out of place in the 
presence of such an array of facts. 

Her career since the age of sixty is not only 
remarkable in view of her years, but it would be 
wonderful at any age, not only surprising for a 
woman, but would be no less amazing in a man. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEACHING 


FRANKLIN B, DYER 
iperintendent of Schoels, Boston 


FOREWORD. 


There is no effective way of improving the teaching 
except as the teachers themselves feel the need of self- 
improvement. Fortunately, there are few teachers who 
do not desire to improve in schoolroom efficiency and 
in the knowledge of the theory and art of teaching. The 
first step towards improvement is a rigid self-examina- 
tion through which each one may see himself as he is, 
in the light of what he should be. After such an exami- 
nation, every conscientious teacher will put forth a 
strenuous effort to strengthen the weak places in his 
character and professional work. After considerable 
correspondence with many who have given much thought 
to the art of teaching, the following study has been pre- 
pared with the hope that it will prove of value to 
teachers for the purpose of self-examination and self- 
improvement. If each one of us will subject himself to 
a rigid self criticism in the light of this inquiry, it is 
probable that it will be of greater benefit to the children 
of this city than any material thing that could be done 
for the schools. It is hoped that no one, from the 
temporary teacher to the superintendent, will feel that 
this is not meant for him. “If each one mends one, all 
will be amended.” 

The questions are not asked for the purpose 
of obtaining written answers from teachers. They are 
asked to help teachers make a self-examination to find 
ways of improving. It is hoped that each teacher may 
profit by answering these questions for herself or him- 
self. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Is my personal appearance as good as I can make 
it? 

2. Am I careful to keep myself in as good physical 
health as possible? 

3. Is my mien natural and sincere rather than affected 
or assumed? 

4. What mannerisms have I that can be overcome? 

5. Is my voice well modulated? 

§. Is my speech so well enunciated that I am easily 

understood by ‘the pupils? 

How do I know that my use of English is worthy 

of the mother tongue? 

8 What traits are there in my disposition which I 
should hold in check? 


ABILITY AS A TEACHER. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE ROOM. 

1. Is the ventilation in my room as good as I can 

make it? 

Is the temperature satisfactory? 

Are the seats properly adjusted to the pupils? 

Is the lighting of the room as good as I can make 

it? 

5. What methods do I employ to have readily avail- 
able for teaching purposes the appropriate educa- 
tional material such as charts, maps, pictures, 
globes and practice work? 

6. Have I done all that can be done to make my 
room an attractive place to work? 


2. MANAGEMENT OF THE CLASS—DISCIPLINE, 
1. How do I know that my ideal of good order is a 
worthy one? 
2. Do I secure good order by the best methods? 
What evidences are there that my pupils are ac- 
quiring habits of good physical bearing? 
Do I find more difficulty in handling the class at 


bat 
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dismissals than during recitation periods? 


5. Do I lead or command the pupils in maintaining 
proper order? 

6. What shows that my pupils are learning self-control? 

é. 


In what ways is a responsive and co-operative 
spirit among the pupils shown? 


TEACHING THE LESSON. 


1. Do I distinguish the following types of lesson and 
employ each at the proper time,—a drill lesson, 
a thinking lesson, a lesson for appreciation (of 
literature or art), and a lesson to teach children 
how to study ? 
2. What method of teaching do I use most often:— 
a. The conversational, in which the pupils both 
answer and ask questions? 
b. The quiz, in which the pupils only answer the 
questions which I ask them? 
c. The lecture, in which the pupils merely receive 
what is given them? 
3. Do I choose my method of teaching in view of 
the character of the lesson to be taught? 
4. What part of the recitation time do I take up 
a. By asking thought-provoking questions and 
trying to get the pupils to talk freely about 
the subject which they are learning to handle? 
By merely “quizzing”? 
By giving information? 
By working at the blackboard? 
By using illustrative material? 


ean 


5. What part of the recitation time do the pupils take . 
up 
a. By working out new information through free 
conversation about the subject which they 
are trying to learn? 
b. By repeating information memorized from a 
book? 
c. By drill or practice work to apply the princi- 
ples taught? 
d. By giving thoughtful answers? 
e. By working at their seats or at the blackboard? 
6. To what extent in each lesson do I help the pupils 
to prepare the next lesson? 
a. By a good ending of recitation? 
b. By a judicious assignment? 
c. By stating the atm? 
d. By anticipating their difficulties? 
e. By suggestions or directions? 
How do I find out that the pupils have clearly in 
mind the aim or purpose of each lesson? 
8 Do I take appropriate means to ascertain how 
much the pupils know about the subject of the 
lesson before I attempt to teach them the new 
lesson? 


9. To what extent do I secure the proper attention 
of pupils to their work through interests that are 
natural to them? 

10. What means do I take to present the material in 
the form of problems which stimulate the curiosity 
of the pupils? 

11. Are my questions simple, direct and logical, or are 
they rambling, ambiguous and suggestive of the 
answer? 

12. Are most of my questions for the purpose of de- 
veloping new ideas or to find out how much of 
the assigned lesson the pupils have learned? 

13. What means do I adopt to insure a judicious dis- 
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tribution of my questions among the pupils? 

14. How many different pupils of my class do I give 
a chance to recite in each recitation? In a week? 

15. What pains do I take to make my questions such 
that the pupils must answer them with a complete 
statement rather than with one word? 

16. What methods do I employ to have each pupil as 
he recites, address himself to the class rather 
than to me? 

17. How do I make it necessary for the pupil to make 
the proper use of his past experiences and his 
present knowledge? 

18. Do I make desirable uses of pictures, objects, 
charts, maps, blackboards and other objective 
material ? 

19. Am I distributing my attention judiciously among 
the better and poorer pupils so that each pupil is 
getting the largest possible value: from my in- 
struction? 

20. Am I training my pupils to discriminate between 
what is essentially important in the lesson and 
what is only relatively so? 

21. Am I tteaching my pupils to organize their own 
ideas in proper relation and sequence? 

22. How do I see to it that the pupils feel that the 
object of the lesson has been accomplished? 

23. By what methods do I clinch the main idea of each 
lesson before closing the recitation? 

24. What evidence is there that my pupils are increas- 
ing in power of self-control and initiative? Are 
they learning to solve their own difficulties? 

25. Are my pupils increasing their feeling of responsi- 
bility for their own improvement? 

26. Do my pupils attack hard work gladly or do they 
want help in every little difficulty? 

27. Are my pupils being trained in conscious methods 
of ‘study and work? 

28. To what extent do drills and practice work of 
pupils carry over into their other work? 

29. Is my teaching such that there is inculcated in my 
pupils the desire to learn, to render some valuable 
service and to be somebody worth while? 

30. In general, what am I as a teacher doing, what am 
I doing it for, and why am I doing it in this par- 
ticular way? 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP 


Two boys, one the possessor of a permit, were fishing 


on a certain estate when a gamekeeper suddenly darted 
from a thicket. 
of fright, dropped his rod and ran off at top speed. The 
gamekeeper was led a swift chase. 
boy halted. The man seized him by the arm and said be- 
tween pants :— 


The lad with the permit uttered a cry 


Then, worn out, the 


“Have you a permit to fish on this estate?” 
“Yes, to be sure,” said the boy, quietly. 
“You have? Then show it to me.” 


The boy drew the permit from his pocket. The man 


examined it and frowned in perplexity and anger. 


“Why did you run when you had this permit?” he asked. 
“To let the other boy get away,” was the reply. “He 


didn’t have none!”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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COMSTOCK AND SUMNER 


JOHN S. SUMNER 

[Anthony Comstock has passed on and John §, 
Sumner succeeds him. The following is from the pen 
of Mr. Sumner in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

The law hasn't changed any with the passing 
of Mr. Comstock. I shall go after the sellers 
and distributors of indecent pictures and cards 
and “literature” just as fiercely as he ever did. 
But it should be understood that times have 
changed. When Mr. Comstock started out the 
main business this society opposes was carried 
on openly. Now it is stealthy and afraid. Now 
courts, police and district attorneys recognize 
the value of our service and are willing to back 
us up. The laws have become more exacting 
toward the prevention of whatever will interfere 
with the right mental and moral growth of the 
young. Greater responsibility is felt toward pro- 
viding at public expense facilities for sound and 
healthy bodies for future citizens. Consequently 
there is no inclination any more to diminish or 
nullify such aids to improved citizenship by be- 
littling or laughing out of court honest efforts 
to guard young minds from contaminations in- 
troduced here mainly, almost wholly, indeed, by 
certain elements of the foreign born. 

Will I undertake to decide as to the inad- 
visability of certain works of art being kept from 
public exhibition and sale? Were the case to 
come up now would I say that “September 
Morn” was an improper picture? As to “Sep- 
tember Morn,” I think not. But in regard to 
works of art being publicly exhibited, or copies 
of them sold, there is this to consider: Any 
mature person might not be badly influenced in 
the slightest by looking at certain pictures, yet 
they might have undesirable effects upon the 
minds of the young. Often in the past a judge 
on the bench would say in relation to an ex- 
hibit in a case, “I must say I can’t see anything 
harmful in that.” 

Which was precisely the wrong way to look at 
it. The way to have looked at the exhibit was 
not from the point of view of a mature person 
of well taught habits of mind, nor from the point 
of view of an artist nor of art critic or art con- 
noisseur preoccupied with admirations of tech- 
nique and beauty of rendering—rather the ex- 
hibit should have been judged solely on whether 
to the unformed, immature or perhaps defective 
intelligence and imagination its effect was likely 
to be noxious and pernicious. 

What is prohibited is the sale or exposition of 
anything indecent in print, picture or image, or 
which suggests lewd or lascivious thoughts to 
the minds of the young and inexperienced. “In- 


The problems of selecting the best fitted persons for teaching positions, of retainir g them 


by offering good salaries, of keeping them efficient by carefully planned promotion systems, 
strong supervision and hearty moral suport, deserve continued attention. No school kcard 
can say that it has truly fulfilled its trust unless it places the best teachers in its schools. 


—School Board Journal. 
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decent” and “obscene” are legally synonymous. 
Late amendments to the law added the char- 
acterizations “filthy” and “disgusting,” and in 
1914 “filthy” was legally defined as including 
what is meant by the word “vulgar.” How is it 
to be determined what is ‘disgusting and what is 
vulgar? Is it not, you might ask, a matter of in- 
dividual opinion? Our procedure will be as fol- 
lows: We receive a complaint: we investigate 
the facts. If we thin that the law has been vio- 
lated we go before a city magistrate to prose- 
cute, and if he decides that the matter com- 
plained of is obscene or indecent or vulgar, he 
holds the offending parties for the court of 
special sessions where three judges sit together. 
Their decision is an expression of opinion, of 
course—opinion as to whether the law as it 
stands has been violated, and that opinion be- 
comes a decision. 

We shall operate quietly. There are times 
when publicity and advertisement for our activ- 
ities do more harm than the illegality itself. 

Probably the most encouraging results of the 
last year or two have been (1) a tremendous 
reduction of the practice of exposing for sale or 
for “window dressing,” objects of doubtful pro- 
priety; and (2) a tremendous reduction in the 
“penny lotteries,” or lotteries in. candy stores 
whereby children are led into gambling habits. 

When either of these practices are discovered 
now we usually find that they continue through 
ignorance—somebody has told the small dealer 
that the cards or the lottery devices get around 
the law and are safe. 

The laws of New York State and of the 
United States are very strict and very explicit 
in their definition of and application to the 
crimes which we seek to suppress. Were the 
trade carried on in the open or carelessly it 
would be very easy to apprehend and convict 
the criminals, but nowadays it is conducted with 
the same low cunning and slyrness as the de- 
basing traffic in cocaine and other forbidden 
drugs. 

Our work is one which the police cannot read- 
ily perform because it is a secret work, com- 
hativg a secret crime, and requiring patient re- 
search by trained investigators who must not be 
known to be investigators—nameless champions 
in the cause of morality who must remain un- 
known to insure their future usefulness in the 
work. Yet my policy will be not to use stool 
pigeon methods. 

Mr. Comstock had to broaden the work not 
only to include New York State but to pursue 
clews and cause arrests elsewhere. 

The trade we have to search out is now car- 
ried on with ingenious secrecy, and I shall en- 
deavor to be effective through close co-opera- 
tion with societies pursuing other evils, and ex- 
change with them infermation and evidence. A 
society which is dealing with excise or with 
rentals of property for ilegal purposes very 
likely would happen upon evidence that would 
be specially useful to us. We particularly shall 
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try to arrange co-operation and _ interchange 
with the Watch and Ward Society of Boston, 
and other similar societies in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San Francisco— 
societies devoted to better living conditions so 
far as they influence the morality of a com- 
munity. 

Mr. Comstock found it of immense help to be’ 
a postoffice irspector. The general public is not 
aware of the cordial and efficient co-operation 
and support of the Postmaster General, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Department of Justice. All that is re- 
quired to secure prompt action is prima facie 
evidence of the existence of these evils and to 
establish the guilt of the party complained of. 
However, getting such evidence devolves largely 
upon us. 


SOME IDEALS OF TRADE EDUCATION 


ANNA L METCALF 
Worcester, Mass. 


The ideals of the advocates of Trade Educa- 
tion differ not at all from those of any educator. 

The final aiin is to produce the sound mind 
in the sound bedy, to prepare the boy to success- 
fully cope with economics and social conditions 
as he may find them, to develop him morally so 
that he will, of his own volition, choose the right, 
in short to so train him that in all the varied 
relations of life he will quit himself as a man. 

To realize this ideal the Trade School accepts 
many established methods which have stood the 
test of long experience. 

To acquire the theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge necessary to become a skilled tradesman 
will require at least four years after leaving the 
elementary grades, for, with the exception per- 
haps of foreign language, the equivalent of a 
good ‘secondary school training is absolutely 
necessary and in Mathematics the work should 
be even more advanced. Aside from the practi- 
cal value of the subjects offered in the school 
curriculum, every one knows that the power to 
remember accurately, to think Clearly, to reason 
logically, to separate the essentials from the 
non-essentials, is cultivated and strengthened by 
the study of Mathematics, Science and English. 

Nor can those subjects which enlarge and en- 
rich the appreciation be omitted. Any form of 
education would be poor indeed which equipped a 
boy merely to earn money and paid no regard to 
the other interests of human life. Literature, 
History, Good Citizenship and other so called 
cultural studies surely have their place in the 
trade school. The command to think on what- 
ever things are of good report was not limited to 
any special calling, nor has its wisdom ever been 


disputed. 
Furthermore, the vormal boy between the 
vears of fourteen and eighteen cannot work 


continuously along one line. He needs a variety 
of interests, and studies with much more enthusi- 
asm and intelligence when there is an effort to 
develop all sides of his nature. 


[Continued on page 464.) 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION EQUIPMENT 


The University of Pennsylvania has _ been 
making great strides in professional leadership in 
education. It is less than two years since it ap- 
preciated the importance of establishing a School 
of Education and already it is demonstrated 
that a School of Education, however virile and 
aggressive, cannot achieve highest success with- 
out appropriate and adequate building and equip- 
ment. 

The significant feature in all this is the need of 
appreciation of the significance of the depart- 
ment to the University as a whole. Doctors and 
lawyers will smile when we say that the School 
of Education will mean more to any University 
if appropriately magnified than the Schools of 
Law and Medicine combined. Columbia College 
is reaping the fruit of appreciation of this fact 
and Harvard, Princeton and Yale are likewise 
reaping the consequences of lack of appreciation. 

Before Columbia magnified Teachers College 
above her other schools within the University, 
Harvard had more students from within a radius 
of fifty miles of Columbia than Columbia had 
from all the world beyond fifty miles. Today 
Columbia has more students from beyond a hun- 
dred miles than Haryard, Yale and Princeton 
combined. 

A physician or lawyer influences almost no one 
collegeward outside of his own family, but every 
teacher in high school and academy is constantly 
influencing boys and girls not only to go to col- 
lege but to which college to go. 

Had Harvard, Yale and Princeton appreciated 
the significance of a Department of Education 
they would not now see Columbia, Berkeley, Chi- 
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cago and other universities leaving them by 
leaps and bounds. 

A high school or academy piinnnen: hee and 
girls continually to go to a college other than 
that of which the father is an alumnus. 

Today no college graduate is likely to get a 
position in high school or secondary school 
merely because he is a graduate of a college, nor 
because he is brilliant in his subject in college. 

A graduate of Teachers College is a hundred 
times more likely to get a good position as a 
teacher than is a graduate of Columbia. Indeed, 
no recent graduate of Columbia has been elected 
to an eminent educational position, while three 
Teachers College men have won the three best 
scholastic positions in the United States. Teachers 
College has filled more leading educational posi- 
tions of late than have Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton combined, and this will be more and more true 
unless Schools of Education are equipped like 
Schools of Law and Medicine. 

The University of Pennsylvania can place her- 
self beside Columbia and Berkeley in growth if she 
will provide promptly and abundantly for the 
School of Education. Let the University give Dean 
Graves and Professors Yocum, Updegraft and 
their associates opportunity and there will be both 
fame and service in abundance. It is inconceivable 
that the University should not do this and do it 
at once. 

Philadelphia as weil as Pennsylvania has much 
at stake in this matter at this time. 
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ROBERT CURTIS OGDEN 


Robert C. Ogden was in the highest sense an 
educational statesman. It was our privilege to 
be his guest on one of those memorable excur- 
sions of educators from the South to the best 
schools of the North. There were twenty men, 
the others of the South, who traveled together 
as the guests of Mr. Ogden. We had a Pullman 
car for two weeks, but whenever there could be a 
night in a city we had the best the city could af- 
ford. For several years he had these annual ex- 
cursions by means of which the leaders of the 
South could see the latest and best in some phase 
of education in the North. 

No other man, lay or official, has done so 
much for education in the South as did Mr Ogden. 

The Southern Education Board was constituted 
under his leadership and its work marked a new 
epoch of national progress. It brought together 
men and women of the North and East and South 
and West who were able to further greatly the 
education of the South and especially of the white 


race. 


For forty years Mr. Odgen was a trustee of 
Hampton Institute and for twenty years the 
president of its trustees, and it is proposed to 
have the chief memorial to his life work an 
auditorium, costing one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at Hampton Institute. Nothing could he 
more fitting, 
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While Mr. Ogden was ardently devoted to 
every phase of educational activity and progress 
in the South his interest may be said to have had 
its christening at Hampton. 


A BOISE DEMONSTRATION 


We so often and so exuberantly sound the 
praises of Boise that we fully appreciate the 
liability of being criticized, but so long as we find 
such radically and vitally new demonstrations 
each year there is no likelihood of our attentions 
being less marked. 

That which characterizes the work of Boise is 
the entire freedom from the fettering of artificial 
traditions and the entire honesty of effort on the 
part of all the teachers to do the best possible for 
the children collectively and individually. 

This time we discovered a suggestive study 
on the part of the high school principal to find 
out what could best be done by way of adjusting 
the regular high school course to vocational 
needs. 

We take a sample case. The following state- 
ment was made in writing to each of the thirty- 
five teachers of the high school :— 

“A young man is entering high school and 
asks to be advised as to just what he ought_to 
take during his four years in school. You are 
-convinced that he cannot or will not attend more 
than the four years of high school. After that 
he says he expects and desires to go into the re- 
tail grocery business with his father. Kindly 
indicate below the number of credits you would 
recommend that he receive in each study 
enumerated. Make your total exactly thirty-two.” 

Every teacher in the high school marked with 
the thirty-nine branches, and year’s work in each 
branch, before him. 

The study of those reports is as illuminating as 
anything we have seen in many a day. 

Every teacher insisted upon the full work in 
first-year English. All but one insisted upon full 
work in second-year English, one only suggesting 
a half-year English the second year. 

In the third-year English, three of the thirty- 
five would drop it altogether. In the fourth year, 
seventeen out of thirty-five would drop English 
as a study altogether. 


Six of the thirty-five would have an entire year 
of Ancient History. 

Eleven of the thirty-five would have a full year 
of Modern and Mediaeval History. 

One only would drop American History al- 
together and two would have but one year, but 
thirty-two of the thirty-five would have a full 
year’s work. 

Algebra for one year would be insisted upon 
by twenty-six of the thirty-five. Four 
have half a year of higher Algebra. 

Only thirteen would have him take Plane 


Geometry. One would have a half year of Solid 
Geometry. 


would 


Nine would have a full year of Botany, and 


five would have half a year, but twenty-one 
would not have any Botany. 
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Two would have a full year of Zoology and 
three half a year. 

Twenty would have him take a full year of 
Physics, and twenty-one would insist upon a full 
year of Chemistry, while only twelve would have 
Household Chemistry. 

Only two would advise Latin, but nineteen 
would advise German one year, twelve two years 
and four three years of German. 

Only one advised French. 

All but one advised Bookkeeping for one year 
and all but six others, or tweuty-eight, advised 
two full years of Bookkeeping. 

All but seven advised a half year in Penman- 
ship, and all advised a half year in Corres- 
pondence. 


All but one advised a whole year in Commer- 
cial Arithmetic. 

Twenty advised a whole year in Commercial 
Geography. 

All but four advised a half year in Commercia} 
Law. 

Only one advised Shorthand and he advised it 
for yeas, aud eaghteen adesed Lypeamrting 

¥ourteen advised Agriculture, four Dairying, 
two Animal Husbandry, and three Horticulture. 

Eighteen advised Manual Training and several 
advised two years of it, twenty Mechanical Draw- 
ing, three Cooking, eight Oral Expression and 
two Music. 

Here are thirty-five high school teachers, in 

one of the most free-from-tradition high schools 
in the country and not any two of the thirty-five 
agree on a course for this young man who knows 
precisely for what he would fit himself. 
The only courses upon which there is any gen- 
eral agreement are English, Bookkeeping, 
American History, Penmanship, Correspondence, 
Commercial Arithmetic and Commercial Law. 

On the utility of these evidently appropriate 
subjects they very generally agree, but for the 
ordinary high school subjects it seems to be 
largely guess work. ; 

The two who chose Latin were in no sense 
freaky. They both substituted it for German. 

The one who advised French for two years 
merely substituted it for German. 

The four who advised a half year in higher 
Algebra all advised a full year in first-year 
Algebra and Plane Geometry, but none of them 
advised Solid Geometry. 

There is evidently no agreement among these 
thirty-five high school teachers as to value in 
real life of the scholastic subjects. 


ee 


PARENT-TEACHER HAND-BOOK* 


Though there may be some communities in 
which mischievous persons may misuse Or even 
abuse their privileges through official opportuni- 
ties the Parent-Teacher Association is secure 
and permanent and it behooves school people to 
make the most of it. 

State Commissioner Charles 


A. Wagner of 


*Parent-Teacher Hand Beok,by Charles A. Wagner, PhD., Com- 
missiener of Education, Dover, Delaw re, 
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Delaware has met the exigencies of the time by 
issuing a “Hand Book” for teachers, officers, and 
members of Parent-Teacher Associations, full of 
suggestions that are every way helpful and con- 
structive. 

In Delaware last year, under the spirited leader- 
ship of Dr. Wagner, more than 125 Parent- 
Teacher Associations were organized. It was 
this remarkable progress of an idea that led to 
the issuing of this Hand Book. It is the most 
complete treatment of this subject that we have 
seen, 


HOLLAND TO PULLMAN 


Superintendent Ernest O. Holland of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, will succeed President Enoch A. 
Bryan at the State Agricultural College at Pull- 
man, Washington, in January. President Bryan 
has had remarkable success as the leader of this 
great institution for a quarter of a century. Its 
high national fame is due principally to him and 
no greater testimony could be given of any man's 
success. The profession far and near rejoice in 
the fact that great personal prosperity makes his 
retirement one of abundant opportunity for en- 
joyment and usefulness in civic life. It is not 
superlative to say that judging from appearances 
he can have high office by merely consenting to 
be a candidate. 

Dr. Holland comes from eminent success as 
superintendent of Louisville. No more complex 
progressive problems have been undertaken by 
any city superintendent than those in Louisville, 
and greater success could be asked of no man. 

If Dr. Holland’s success at Pullman = ap- 
proximates that at Louisville, Washington will 
have cause for rejoicing. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The wonder is not that a movement is launched 
to have a Division of Commercial Education in 
the United States Bureau of Education but that 
commercial education with half a million students 
and the investment of many millions of private 
capital and public moneys should not long ago 
have had some vigorous central agency to act as 
a Clearing House. 

Preparedness is in the air and well it may be, 
and no preparedness is more vital than that ot 
young people for high efficiency in business. 

The government has done well to magnify In- 
dustrial Education, but the governmental neglect 
of Commercial Education is worse than stupid, it 
is little short of criminal. 

The Bureau of Education should take the ini- 
tiative at once. This should be a division of the 
Bureau, but unless it acts promptly it will be 
developed by some other Department, as Agri- 
cultural Education and School Club work have 
become great assets of the Department of Agri- 
culture when it pleads for appropriations. Let all 
educational people move at once, and heartily and 
unitedly, for a Division of Commercial Education 
in the Bureau of Education. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS 

The Committee on Health Problems of the 
National Council of Education, N. E.- A., has 
achieved something really definite in the improve- 
ment of health conditions. Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, chairman of the committee, has prepared 
with the assistance of his committee a remarkable 
report on “Minimum Health Requirements for 
Rural Schools,” securing funds by which nearly 
a million copies have been distributed. The 
Elizabeth McCormic Memorial Fund of Chicago 
printed 750,000 copies for the use of the commit- 


tee, and the United States Bureau of Education 
distributed them. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH 

We do not recall having seen as good a “Course 
of Study for the Teaching of Elementary English” 
as that of the city of Lawrence, Mass., by Super- 
intendent Bernard M. Sheridan, in which the 
teaching of spoken and written English is treated 
as a problem. 

It is a notable masterpiece in definite, con- 
structive, virile leadership in the learning of the 
skillful use of correct, expressive, and attractive 
English in speaking and writing. 


Idaho’s new law provides that a county su- 
perintendent shall apportion jorty per cent. 
of the total to the several districts in proportion 
to the number of teachers regularly employed, 
forty per cent. in proportion to the number 
of children in each district, seventeen per cent. 
for the relief of poorer districts which, after 
having levied a special tax of ten mills, have 
not sufficient funds, including their regular ap- 
portionment, maintain the minimum teri 
required by law, and three per cent. among 
the rural high school districts and consolidated 
districts carrying approved high school work, 
in proportion to the number o° teachers regu- 
larly employed in such high school work. 


It is a national calamity that Mayor 
Mitchel and President Churchill of the New 
York Board of Education should appear to be 
seriously out of accord. Both are expected 
to be educationally progressive. 


Socrates said two thousand years ago: “The 
education we want is one that uses as well as 
makes.” Think well on the full meaning of this. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association's 
rural life activity is one of the most significant 
features of country life betterment. 


The saloon is the worst enemy of the school, 
and all friends of the school rejoice at the 
spread of the laws against it. 


The Kansas State Board of Health has the 
most and best literature on protection against 
flies of any public officials. 

The county nurse for rural schools is of in- 
estimable value to the children, and to the 
county. ‘ 

Consolidation of schools is making great prog- 
ress, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION. 

In the elections held on November 2, 
public interest centred chiefly in the fate of the 
proposed new Constitution in New York, and 
the vote on proposed woman suffrage amend- 
ments in New York, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. The constitution which was submitted 
in New York represented five months of care- 
ful deliberation by a convention in which some 
of the ablest leaders of the two great political 
bodies participated. It embodied some greatly 
needed reforms, anl was unquestionably a 
better instrument than that under which the 
state is now governed. But it embodied also 
some compromises, and some features which 
alienated support which it might otherwise have 
had. The overwhelming majority by which it 
was rejected is therefore not wholly attributable 
to the machinations of Tammany. Next time 
it may be thought wiser to submit proposed 
changes in separate amendments rather than to 
force the voters to accept or reject a constitu- 
tion en bloc. 


THE SUFFRAGE DEFEATS. 

The adverse vote on woman suffrage in New 
Jersey was generally interpreted as foreshadow- 
ing the defeat of the suffrage amendments in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts ; 
but the most sangvine anti-suffragists would 
not have ventured to predict such majorities 
against the proposals as were actually given. 
In Massachusetts, up to the day of the election, 
leading suffrage speakers professed to be con- 
fident of success; yet, of the 354 cities and 
towns in the state, only ten or a dozen voted 
for suffrage and the prevailing ratio in the 
others was two to one against it. Massachu- 
setts happens to be the only state in the group 
where it is possible to compare this vote with 
an earlier vote on a similar proposal. Twenty 
years ago, Massachusetts voted on _ the 
expediency of municipal suffrage for women, but 
the majority against was smaller than that just 
given on the amendment. Evidently, the suf- 
fragists underestimated the strength of con- 
servative sentiment in the great states of the 
East. The restraining influence of this senti- 
ment will inevitably be felt in Congress. 


MR. ASQUITH’S STATEMENT. 

Premier Asquith’s long expected address in 
the House of Commons, while necessarily 
reticent upon some points, was extremely frank 
on others. He fully admitted the failure of the 
operations in the Dardanelles, but pointed out 
that the efforts, if successful, would have been 
of immeasurable value. He attributed the 
failure of the Allies to act with sufficient 
promptness for the protection cf Serbia to the 
failure of Greece to give the support which had 
been promised; but he declared that the inde- 
pendence of Serbia would be held by the Allies 
as one of the essential objects of the war. He 
intimated a purpose to resort to conscription if 


recruiting proved inadequate; and admitted that 
the financial position was serious. That the 
great German fleet had been kept locked up in 
the Baltic, while German warships and mer- 
cantile marine had been wholly cleared from 
the high seas he dwelt upon as evidence of the 
strength of the British navy. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF SERBIA. 

The Allies are making strenuous efforts to 
relieve Serbia. Britisn and French troops are 
being landed daily at Salonica and despatched 
up the country to check the Bulgarian advance ; 
and other troops are being landed at the Greek 
port of Kavala, on the Aegean Sea. Russia is 
massing forces for an advance through 
Roumania, if the consent of that country can 
be secured. Meanwhile, the Serbians are 
fighting desperately in the mountain passes; 
and the progress of the invaders is attended 
with heavy losses. It seems now to be mainly 
a question of endurance. If the Serbians can 
hold out a little longer, the Allies’ re-enforce- 
ments may yet effect the deliverance of the 
plucky little kingdom. 

THE NEW FRENCH CABINET. 

France has followed the example of Great 
Britain in forming a coalition Cabinet in order 
to deal more effectively with the problems 
arising out of the great war. For the first time 
in the history of France all of the opposing 
political factions and groups are represented in 
the Ministry. Aristide Briand, Republican 
Socialist, heads the new Cabinet as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but Rene Viviani, whom he 
displaces as Premier, remains in the Cabinet as 
Minister of Justice. Efficiency in war operations 
is promoted by placing the popular General 
Gallieni at the head of the War Office and Rear 
Admiral Lacaze at the head of the Ministry of 
Marine, both replacing civilians. Both the elder 
and the younger statesmen are represented, 
and half a dozen former premiers, of various 
groups, are included in the new Cabinet. 


THE RIGHTS OF ALIENS. 

That there are limits beyond which a state 
may not go in dealing with the rights of aliens 
is clearly shown by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which declares uncon- 
stitutional the Anti-Alien Labor law of Arizona. 
This law, which was enacted by the initiative 
vote of the people of Arizona, made it unlawful 
for any employer of more than five persons to 
employ less than 80 per cent. qualified electors 
or citizens of the United States. The effect of 
the law would have been, of course, greatly to 
restrict the chance of aliens to earn a livelihood. 


The position of the Court is that the authority 


to control immigration—to admit or exclude 
aliens—is vested solely in the Federal Govern- 
ment; and that to admit the right of a state 
to deny to aliens the chance to earn a livelihood 


(Continued on page 475.) 
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SOME IDEALS OF TRADE EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 459.} 


The selection of the boy who shall attend the 
trade school must be governed by the same rules 
which determine membership in any vocational 
school. It is rot a place of last resort for the 
boy who has failed in the grades, nor a reforma- 
tory for the incorrigible, nor yet a social uplift 
movement for the proletariat. It invites no 
special class or race but must recruit its members 
from the mentally fit. He must be alert, eager 
to learn, and above all mechanically inclined. We 
call this an industrial age, when the tool guided 
by the cunning hand is the open sesame of many 
doors. 

The trade school offers to the boy whose 
qualifications fit him for such work the oppor- 
tunity to learn the magic word which opens 
these doors inst as for many years vocational 
schools have done for those whose talents have 
turned them toward the church, or law or 
medicine. It is quite probable that a boy of a 
low grade of intelligence may be made a better 
citizen by some kind of industrial training, but 
that is a work in itself apart from the ideal of 
the trade school. 

With the actual trade training comes the 
great difference from the work of the usual 
secondary school. Even here, however, there 
should be no divergence from the methods 
employed. The same careful attention must 
be given to psychology and pedagogy by trade 
teacher as by classroom instructor. The teacher 
must put before the boy commercial work 
which will when done be absolutely perfect, will 
bring the highest market price and in all ways 
bear comparison with the product of a skilled 
workman. This means that the instructor must 
solicit work which he knows to be of educa- 
tional value, that it must be so varied as to 
offer the proper progress from the simple to 
the more complex, that it must cover a complete 
range so that at the end of four years he will 
not fear to declare his pupil a skilled workman. 

This cannot be done by a man who knows 
how to run a lathe or make a pattern doing 
the work and having his class learn by watch- 
ing him and helping occasionally. The boy 
must work and the instructor teach by methods 
just as scientific as are used in the class in Al- 
gebra or Geometry. 

Above his power to impart knowledge and 
select the proper work, the trade teacher must 
be a man of vision. He must look beyond the 
piece he is milling, the panel he is finishing, the 
plan he is drawing, and see the whole machine 
of which this one piece is a part, the completed 
building into which the panel is to be fitted. 
Further, he must recognize the relation of the 
completed work to the whole system of civil- 
ization. In some sure and subtle way he must 
impart this vision to the pupil, and make him 
feel that he has a part in the creative life of the 
world. 
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These ideals are not untried theories. For 
five years the Boys’ Trade School in Worcester 
has tested their soundness. Those who have 
graduated have fulfilled the expectations of the 
founders of the school. They have proven that 
there is room.in a community for a_ trade 
school, not in competition with other second- 
ary schools, but as an institution which shall 
adequately train the boy to become a skilled 
tradesman and satisfy a demand which the in- 
dustrial world has long been waiting. 


JOTS ON THE SPOT ST] 


F, Je LOWTH 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


The following comments, directions, and sug- 
gestions have been written largely in the rear 
seats of country schoolhouses all over Rock 
County. They are presented here with the 
thought of helping others beside the ones for 
whom originally intended. 

1. Glad to see your program nicely posted 
up. Put up the Course of Study sheet, also, and 
refer to it constantly. I would also advise you 
to make out a classification chart of the whole 
school, showing just the grade each pupil is in 
in each subject. 

2. Your quiet, courteous, earnest tone of 
voice will be of much heip to you I am sure. I[ 
don’t believe you will scold very much, or nag. 
I hope not, surely. 

3. The boys seemed to fail to understand the 
three problems. Doubtless they need more in- 
struction and drill. Many times it is a very good 
plan to go over the work with the books open. 
Then test afterwards. Teachers often test too 
much and fail to give enough preliminary in- 
struction. 

4, Encourage your pupils when you can. 
Commendation and judicious praise often do 
more good than fault finding, or harshly criticiz- 
ing. Scolding is a hardening process. Don't 
be too bossy. 

5. Never hurry the teaching process. You 
must always go slowly enough to have the chil- 
dren understand. Lack of real knowledge is a 
real difficulty in many a country school. If you 
spend the entire period on one example so the 
children understand it, you will be the gainer. 

6. You might find it a good plan to make 
out some review questions, say, twenty once a 
week on those history lessons. I mean these 
questions are to be given out to the children to 
get the answers to, themselves. Then test in 
class. You can hardly review too much. 

?. The three girls in the history class may 
need some help in picking out the essential facts. 
Perhaps you should make the history lesson 4 
reading lesson to some extent—a study recita- 
tion. Often children do not discriminate im- 
portant facts from unimportant facts. 

8. In using the word method, when a child 
doesn’t know the word about the only thing to 
do is to tell him what it is. It is perfectly us¢ 
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less and a waste of time to try to suggest the 
word to him. Either he knows it or he doesn’t 
know it. The response must come quickly. 


Always conduct your drills energetically—with 
enthusiasm. 
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9. If you are being inconvenienced because 
of need for repairs or lack of supplies make the 
matter plain to the board, and try to induce them 


to do their duty. The door should be fixed right 
away. 


STARTING THE CHILD ARIGHT IN LANGUAGE—(II.) 


PROFESSOR HOWARD R. DRIGGS 
University of Utah, Author of “Live Language Lessons” 


BUILDING THE LIVE VOCABULARY 


A live vocabulary is one that responds quickly 
to the command of thought. It is not a mob of 
words, but an army. Most people know words 
enough; few have a ready command of them. In 
language work nothing is more important than 
building and vitalizing the child’s vocabulary. 

How can this be done? 

Not by reading alone. This may help; but 
the vocabularv gained only from books is very 
likely to be’ bookish, and disorganized. It helps 
one to read with ease; but it will not leap to 
the tongue or pen when one would speak or 
write. There are many people who can read 
with facility; when they try to speak, however, 
they seem to be tongue-tied. Everyday life 
calls for more than a mere reading vocabulary. 

How shall we cultivate it? 

By training the child to use effectively the 
language of life. Teachers must step outside 
of the schoolroom to learn language. Or better, 
they must bring live language into the school- 
room—the language of the home, of the fields, 
of the street, cf work, of play. If we hope to 
make the speech of boys and girls clean and 
strong and beautiful, we must deal with the 
speech they must and will use in everyday 
life. 

Why has the slang habit such a hold on hu- 
manity? How much are our schools doing to 
check and correct its evils? We might find an 
answer to our last question in the speech of the 
ordinary college student, who has spent years 
in studying his mother tongue. Perhaps a spirit 
of smartness accounts in some measure for the 
flippancy and slovenliness with which he gen- 
erally handles our language, but smartness is 
not the main cause. 

Boys and girls use slang largely because the 
schools give them nothing better to take its 
place. Oh, ves, I know we teach them beautiful 
poems, elegant descriptions, and similes and 
metaphors; Dur of what use is all that to the 
boy in the heat of a baseball game, in ordinary 
talk, in business, in everyday work? 

The child needs words that are alive. He will 
have them. if we fail to train his tongue to a 
ready use of the vigorous and racy idioms of our 
speech, he will leap to slang as an outlet for 
his glowing, growing thoughts and feelings. 

Nor should we be seriously shocked that he 
does. Slang is not so terrible a monster as the 
Puritanic teacher has sometimes pictured it. 
Slang has its uses. It certainly is one means by 
which our language has been cnd is being en- 


riched. Many of our most effective counters of 
speech were once slang. For this reason, I can- 
not condemn it as utterly useless. At the same 
time I do deplore the slang habit. For slang is 
generally a robber. It steals into one’s speech 
and takes away its riches. The person addicted 
to slang makes one expression carry a multitude 
of ideas. Everything is “classy,” or “nifty,” or 
“swell,” or “awful,” or “fierce.” The vocabulary 
of such a one gradually loses its force, and be- 
comes poverty-stricken and_ slovenly. 

How can this prevalent evil be checked and 
corrected? By building the live vocabulary. By 
giving to pupils systematic language exercises 
and language problems every day that call for 
an effective vse of words thit are alive and 
expressive. It is of little use to say “Don’t 
use slang.” We must substitute something 
better. The following positive exercises are 
worth while :— 

Blank-filling: Give to the children sentences 
like these. Let them fill the blanks with fitting 
expressions avoiding all slang. 

1. Tom is a player. You should 
have seen hin -———— the ball yesterday. 
He ———— the pitcher’s curves every time, 
and made several — hits 

2. Did you see the play? Wasn’t it —————? 
I think I never saw anything so . 

3. Down the street ihe fire-engine. 

4. The dog has a ————— bark. 

5. The day was ; and night brought 
us no relief from the ——-—— heat. 

There is no end to such language exercises. 
They can be readily adapted and given to all 
grades. 

Language Problems: Another way to pre- 
sent this work is to give such questions as, 
What word best suggests the song of the 
meadow lark? The movement of a lizard over 
the ground? How an automobile goes along 
the road? The call of the newsboy? The 
nature of a rabbit? a lion? a fox? The ac- 
tions of a monkey? The sound of thunder? 
The movements of a mountain stream? 

These and a thousand other everyday lan- 
guage problems may be given. The child loves 
to try to solve them. 

Finding Author’s Words: Tlus is always in- 
teresting. Take a line of verse or prose in 
which is some distinctively expressive word. 
Omit the word and have the class try to find 
it. As illustrative, these lines from “Snow- 
bound” where Whittier speaks of the frozen 
brook ;-= 
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“The music of whose lip 

Had been to us companionship.” 
The pupils will usually guess, “murmuring,” 
“sparkling,” “bubbling,” “babbling,” “gurgling,” 
and many other words suggestive of water, before 
they find the poet’s word “liquid.” Likewise they 
will get a good vocabulary drill trying to find 
these words in black type:— 

“The streets were dumb with snow.”—Tenny- 

son. 


“But give to me the snoring breeze.”—Corn- 
wall. 


“Rip Van Winkle was of a foolish, well- 
oiled disposition.—Irving. 


“We had a burning desire to see a pony 
rider.”—Mark Twain. 


Verse Makirg: It puzzles me to know why 
this phase of composition has heen so neglected 
in our schools. Next to writing stories, pupils 
love best to create songs. The exercise rightlv 
given will do much to stimulate in children a 
proper pride in their choice of words and to 
enrich their vocabularies. The next article 
will give some practical suggestions on “Crea- 
tive Verse Woi1k in the Grades.” 


“THE MOVIES” AND TOPICAL OUTLINES 


RUTH S. THOMPSON 
Hobart, Indiana 


This combination may be odd, but it helped 
fifty fifth-grade pupils over the dullest part of 
composition. Many pupils at that age cannot 
appreciate the value of topical outlines and do 
not enjoy working out these most necessary 
helps to organization of history, geography and 
literary work. But these pupils are enthusiastic 
over the “scenarios” they make themselves. 

In a town of three thousand, with a well-man- 
aged motion picture theatre, our boys and girls 
frequently enjoy pictures of historical happen- 
ings, famous people and places. current events, 
and industrial scenes. One of the boys has an 
uncle who operates a moving picture machine 
and gives him old films; while another had had 
the opportunity of visiting a big Chicago studio, 
where he saw the players acting before the 
camera. Both are familiar with technical terms, 
and the other children are more than interested 
in the films plays and the modes of their pro- 
duction. 

Our first scenario was built from “John Gil- 
pin,” a poem in the [ndiana course of study for 
the fifth grade. On Monday we had a conver- 
sation lesson on the necessity of a_ carefully 
thought-out and worded scenario for a moving 
picture play. The children decided that a plan 
would be needed as a guide for managers and 
actors, to tel! them what to do, to save time, 
money and film. One child said that the scenario 
must be short, and another that the words must 
have exactly the right meaning, while a_ third 
thought the plan should be in several parts to 
agree with the different parts of the story. 
Every one contributed his ideas and at the end 
of our half-hour recitation period, John Gilpin 
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hegan his ride again, while fifty embryo stage 
managers directed his erratic course. 

The second recitation was given to a com- 
parison of methods. The children decided to 
have short “flashes” showing the London trades- 
man in his shop; with his company of troops; 
and in his home. One girl suggested that if 
many people entered his shop and bought cloth, 
the audience would know he was prosperous. A 
boy had drawn Captain Gilpin with epaulets, gold 
lace and sword, drilling his red-uniformed sol- 
diers in the public square, with an admiring 
crowd in the background. Another young artist 
exhibited a picture of the linen store with bolts 
of cloth on display in the window, a neat row of 
shoppers at the counter, and a cash register in 
view near the door. The pupils insisted that he 
omit the modern machine and he regretfully 
changed it to a picture of King George ITI, to 
agree with the historical accuracy which his play- 
mates demanded. This incident led to a 
thorough search in the public library for descrip- 
tions of toll-gates, post-boys and pictures of the 
old-fashioned carriages and costumes of Revolu- 
tionary times. The librarian was busy that even- 
ing. 

On Wednesday we spent our time discussing 
the many smaller details and on Thursday the 
completed outlines were neatly copied in regular 
form to be corrected. On Friday afternoon, four 
ef the more successful young dramatists proudly 
read their work to the others. 

Since that week we spend much less time on 
outlines. The boys and girls can visualize more 
clearly and enjoy word pictures more _ fully. 
They use simple plans in their written work, and 
the style of English they write has lost nothing 
of free and natural qualities bat has gained ac- 
curacy and conciseness. These pupils now real- 
ize the value of topical outlines, can make 
originals for use in composition and _letter- 
writing, for geography and history work, and 
can sketch the plan of a given story, article or 
poem with fair facility. As one fifth grader told 
a pupil from another room: “We don't have 
Topical Outlines. We have Scenarios on Friday 
and make stories to fit "em. It’s easy.” 


> 


NEWS FOR HISTORIANS 

The inspector was examining a Cleveland 
school and all the class had been specially told 
beforehand by its teacher, “Don't answer wun- 
less you are almost certain your answer is 
correct.” 

The subject was history. 

“Who,” asked the inspector, “was the 
mother of the great Scottish hero and King, 
Robert Bruce?” 

He pointed to the boy in front of him, then 
round the class. There was no answer. Then 
at last the heart of the teacher leaped with joy. 
The boy who was standing at the very foot 
indicated that he knew. 

“Well, my boy,” continued the inspector, 
“who was she?” 

“Mrs, Bruce,” said the lad, 
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EDUCATION AWRY 
[In the New York Times.] 


College entrance requirements appear to be drifting 
into an exaggerated importance. The movement for 
uniform and higher standards of admission to college 
has been greatly serviceable, but as is commonly true in 
the case of needed reforms, it seems likely to go too far. 
The object of prescribed entrance requirements is merely 
to fit students to take profitably the courses of study 
which are offered by tthe college. But at present the 
prescribed preparatory courses are controlled in their 
method and issue by the necessity of getting the student 
safely into collere. The result is a species of cram and 
superficiality. The subjects are not taught with the 
old-time care and thoroughness; the student is rushed 
through the course. For example, Caesar, Cicero and 
Virgil are required in Latin. The student all too fre- 
quently comes up with his certificate covering the pre- 
scribed books and orations, but with deficient knowledge 
of the Latin forms and syntax. The English literature 
courses are so much easier to teach than the drill courses 
in practical English composition that the student can 
tell you about the plays of Shakespeare or the Speech 
on Conciliation, but is uncertain in the use of the lan- 
guage himself. 

In view of\the very small percentage of high school 
students who pass into the college course, the domination 
of the high school course by ‘the college appears to be 
unwarranted; certainly the emphasis upon college prepa- 
ration is too heavy- The science subjects upon which 
Herbert Spencer and Huxley years ago insisted as im- 


parting all the discipline of the older subjects, with high | 


practical values in addition, have not really yielded in 
experience the results which we were expecting from 
them. It may be granted, furthermore, that the older 
subjects continue, in a measure at least, to yield valu- 
able results in mental training. Possibly no better ap- 
paratus for the development of accuracy and the rational 
faculty has been found than the Latin syntax. On the 
other hand, it appears absurd on the face of the matter 
that the enormous multiplication of the subjects of 
human interest and ‘the activities of human life should 
be well nigh unrepresented in the only courses of study 
to which ninety-five per cent. of the school population 
are wholly confined. 

The movement in favor of a citizen soldiery I cannot 
bring myself heartily to approve. I hope I am not an 
extreme pacifist. We must adjust ourselves to the 
actual world situation. It is unsafe to settle national 
policies upon the dreams of idealists. Accordingly, we 
shall continue to need a national army to do police duty, 
but the size of that army ought to be severely restricted 
to the actual national necessity. We want no half dozen 
soldiers riding the back of the producer. We want no 
superciliousness and arrogance of the soldiers toward the 
civilian, no more of the glamour of the military career 
and the tawdry magnificence of gold braid and the dress 
parade. And so, while meeting with prudence and sanity 
the real needs of the country (Japanese and German 
invasions are the absurdest of jingo dreams), we do not 
require military discipline in our high schools. I should 
say that we ought to reverse our present policy of edu- 
cating our boys in the war spirit, which with sedulous 
care we cultivate in all the lower stages of the education 
process. With its sham instruments of drum, toy pistol, 
and tin sword we infuse it as a dominating influence in 
the boy’s play. With its formal, mechanical and coercive 
discipline we enthrone it too commonly, as I venture 
to think, in the youth’s education. Unless this habit is 
changed, the successive generations will continue to 
think first of the arbitrament of the sword. 

William Louis Poteat, 
President Wake Forest College. 
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MUSIC AT SCHENECTADY 


Plans for crediting outside study in music under private 
instruction, for students of voice, pianoforte, organ, or 
instruments of the symphony orchestra:— 

A pupil of the Schenectady High School who is taking 
regular instruction in music, voice, pianoforte, organ or 
some instrument of the symphony orchestra, by comply- 
ing with the following conditions, may secure credit 
from the school for the work done. Such credit will be 
entered upon the school records and will be counted 
regularly towards graduation. 

I. There must be an application from the parent or 
regular guardian requesting the recognition of such in- 
struction and agreeing to the conditions stated below:— 

I]. There must accompany this application a recom- 
mendation from the private teacher giving such details 
as to present musical status of pupil and agreeing to 
furnish such information regarding the proficiency of the 
pupil and the character of the work as shall be necessary 
for purposes of examination and record. 

III. The pupil must present himself for examination 
before an examining committee consisting of the super- 
visor of music in the High School and one of her assis- 
tants and one recognized music teacher to be recom- 
mended by the principal of the High School and ap- 
proved by the supervisor of music in the public schools 
and the superintendent of schools. 

Upon the fulfillment of the following conditions music 
will be credited as a regular study in the High School 
course :— 

1. To be accepted, a student must take not less than 
two half-hour lessons or one full hour lesson a week. 

2. He must practice six full hours each week. 

3. The music lessons must be taken during the entire 
school term for which credit is desired. 

4. If the lessons or practice are lost they must be 

made up before the end of the term for which credit. is 
desired. 
5. In furtherance of work in .musical appreciatiom 
in the High School the teacher of music from time to 
time may call upon students for ensemble or solo 
performance. 

6. Pupils to gain credits must pass an examinatiom 
at the beginning and at the end of the course. 

7. Credits—Three and one-half credits will be given 
for full year’s work. 

1. The teacher’s recommendation must include details 
as to the pupil’s previous study (time, compositions, etc.) 
and as to his attainment in technical work and in sight 
reading. 

2. The teacher’s reports are to be made to the princi- 
pal at the end of each school term and may be called 
for at intervals of six weeks upon the blank forms 
furnished by the school. These reports must cover the 
following points :— 

(1) Number of lessons taken. 

(2) Average number of hours of practice a week. 

(3) Technical progress made by the pupil since the 
preceding report. A detailed statement is desirable. 

(4) List of compositions studied by the pupil, with 
remarks concerning the scope and quality of the work 
done on each composition. 

(5) A mark on the plan used in the Schenectady High 
School, showing the teacher’s estimate of the standing 
to date of the pupil. The mark will be entered upon 
the pupils’ reports. The marks are: E, Excellent; G, 
Good; M, Medium; P, Poor; F, Failure; I, Incomplete. 
The term mark will be entered after and as a result of 
the examination—the final (year) mark being the aver- 
age of the two term marks. 

3. The teacher’s reports are to be delivered in duplicate, 
one signed, the other unsigned. 

Chorus Practice.—Every pupil entering the Schenectady 
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High School] is required to attend the chorus weekly 
until he graduates. 

Glee Club.—A boys’ and girls’ glee club will be organized 
with not fewer than fifteen members each. Members 
must (1) pass a test in voice and musical ability, (2) 
attend one one-hour and a half rehearsal weekly, (3) 
sing at any entertainment given by the school authori- 
ties when requested. One credit will be given for 
one year’s work. Four credits will be given for four 
years’ work. 

Orchestra.—Any high school pupil playing any instru- 
ment of the Symphony Orchestra may play in the 
high school orchestra, as one of his regular studies. 
Members of the orchestra must (1) pass a test in 
musical ability and proficiency for entrance to the 
orchestra, (2) attend one one-hour and a half rehearsal 
weekly, (3) play for all chorus practices and at any 
entertainment given by the school authorities when 
requested. Two credits will be given for one year’s 
work, Eight credits will be given for four years’ work. 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 
[Open to pupils of all countries.} 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, 
are offered for the best essays on one of the following 
subjects :— 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the 
International Peace Movement. Open to Seniors in the 
Normal Schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in Advancing 
the Cause of International Peace. Open to Seniors in 
the Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the best essays in both sets. 

The judges are Samuel C. Mitchell, president, Dela- 
ware College, Newark, Del.; M. A. Cassidy, superinten- 
dent of schools, Lexington, Ky.; David B. Johnson, 
President, Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Herbert B. Augur, Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Ore.; Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, 
principal, Hoboken Training School, Hoboken, N. J.; 
Carroll G. Pearse, principal State Nonmal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Edward F. Buchner, professor of peda- 
gzogy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Wallace E. Mason, principal, State Normal School, 
Keene, N. H. 

The contest closes March 1, 1916. 

Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and must be written, 
preferably in tpyewriting, on one side only of paper, 
8x10 inches, with a margin of at least 1% inches. Manu- 
scripts not easily legible will not be considered. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which 
shoul !! be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, school and home address, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary American School 
Peace League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than March 1, 1916. Essays should be mailed 
flat (not rolled). 

The award of tthe prizes will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the League in July, 1916. 

inlormation concerning literature on the subject may 
je obtained from the secretary. 

©. J. B., Wyoming: I appreciate your sensible treat- 
ment of current educational thought. 

A. L. C., Maine: No money expended for educa- 
tional reading matter brings me a richer return and I 
Jook to your valuable publication to keep me informed 
on school matters throughout the country. 

M. L. E., Wisconsin: When I want inspiration I 
read the Journal. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By 
A. F. Leach. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 364 pp. Price, $2.00. ; 

_ The opening of a new field in any branch of learning 
is an intellectual achievement of no inconsiderable merit. 
That is precisely what Mr. Leach has done for students 
of history in general, and of medieval and educational 
history, in particular, by his monumental book on the 
schools of England before the Reformation. It is the 
first work of its kind ever attempted, and contains a 
mass of well-digested material on the history of English 
schools from the coming of Christianity until the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. As tthe author states in his preface, 
even as late as 1892 the celebrated scholar, Dr. Furni- 
vall, believed that there were no grammar schools in 
England prior to the reign of Edward VI. That ancient 
misapprehension no lenger has any excuse for existence 
in the light of the researches, of which this book is the 
result. The author has based his statements of fact 
upon numberless manuscripts, for the most part unpub- 
lished and inaccessible except to medievalists, and there 
is no reason to doubt his conclusions or question the 
truth of his thesis. 

Aside from its value in the establishment of hitherto 
unknown facts, however, the book is of great general 
interest. Eton, Rugby, Harrow are familiar names 
to all students of British civilization, and the story of 
their rise and early years would be as engrossing as fic- 
tion. But there are other schools no less important, if 
less known to the American reader; Winchester, York, 
Beverly, Ripon, Warwick, St. Paul’s, Durham, West- 
minster, Lincoln, all have their foundations in the years 
in which, to accept the common impression, ignorance 
reigned supreme, and learning was monopolized by ob- 
scurantist ecclesiasts. The names of Bede and Alcuin, 
teachers of all Christendom, of Lanfranc and Becket, of 
Aldhelm and Chicheley, are mot strange to readers of 
history, yet all these men had ecclesiastical affiliations. 

The more important chapter headings will serve as a 
summary of the book. A list of them follows: Our 
Oldest School—Canterbury; The Greek and Roman 
Models, Theodore of Tarsus and Aldhelm of Winchester, 
The Schools of Northumbria, Alfred the Great and the 
School of Winchester, The Schools from Lanfranc to 
Becket, University Colleges, Collegiate Churches and 
Schools, The Black Death and Winchester College, The 
Almonry or Chorister’s Schools in the Monasteries, 
The Fifteenth Century and Humanism, Henry VIII and 
the Schools. The author has provided a classified bibli- 
ography of authorities and the usual index. 

The illustrations,\ forty-three in number, are reproduc- 
tions of old drawings, some contained in rare manu- 
scripts, as well as more modern photographs. These 
pictures alone are well worth study. 

Mr. Leach may well be proud of his contribution to 
the history of civilization in its educational aspect. 


THE HAPPY PHRASE. A handbook of expression 
for the enrichment of conversation, writing and public 
speaking. Compiled and arranged by Edwin Hamlin 
Carr. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 187 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a collection of striking, distinctive and fortui- 
tous phrases gathered from many sources and intended, 
as the sub-title indicates, as a basis for the enrichment 
of one’s every-day English. More than a mere book of 
reference, it 1s of value rather as a stimulating agency. 
Here are included, under the head of ‘Phrases for 
Conversation,” complimentary, courtesy, conventional, 
congratulatory, commendatory and_ critical phrases, 
phrases of dissent. inquiry response,etc. Underthe head of 
“General Phrases for Speech and Writing” we find 
phrases expressing determination, irritation, energy, 
Opposition, optimism, pessimism, ridicule, satisfaction, 
etc. Under “Phrases for Clergymen and Religious 
Workers” is included such material as Bible phrases, 
devotional expressions, sermon phrases, etc. Under 
“Phrases for Letter Writers” the author has placed ma- 
terial suitable for use in letters of condolence, of thanks, 
of congratulation, etc. A word index is appended. 

As was to be expected in the listing of so many 
phrases a number of hackneyed and hoary old friends 
have crept in, but in general the phrases are fresh and 
in accord with good usage, and some of them are ac- 
quisitions of the highest value, as for example “I know 
too well that words cannot comfort you” as a phrase ot 
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condolence. The book can be read through in an hour, 
and should prove a handy desk-manual or pocket travel- 
ing companron for business men, clergymen, professional 
people in general, and for all who are not content with 
a stilted, prosaic and monotonous phrase-vocabulary. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGNERS, FIRST YEAR. By Mary Jimperieff. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 40 
cents. 

Teaching non-English speaking children to read has 
become a distinct art and the achievement of some teach- 
ers is simply marvelous. Miss Jimperieff is one of these 
who has taught foreigners to read English in a remark- 
ably short time and has taught them almost as many 
other things that it is worth their while to know as 
though she had been teaching them, primarily, to read 
This is both reader and method book, and provides a 
primer in English covering a winter's work for beginners 
of any age. The lessons are based on the concrete things 
in the learner’s own immediate environment—the parts of 
the body, the clothes, the room and its fixtures. Such 
necessary abstractions as a rudimentary knowledge of 
tense and of number and person are taught by the con- 
crete use of the clock and the individual pupils. The 
large use of action to enforce the lessons is a feature of 
special value. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. By Inez N. McFee. 
Numbers 17-20. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. Paper. Price, 5 cents a number. 
The 20 numbers for $1.00. 

These samples of Old Testament Stories deal with 
the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, Daniel the 
Interpreter, Esther the Fair Patriot, and the Rebuild- 
ers of Jerusalem. They are well written, and if they 
may be accepted as samples of the other sixteen, 
they are charming stories to be read by Sunday 
School scholars, or scholars in the public schools. 
They deal with great historic events and person- 
ages in the life of the Jewish race, such as any and 
all young people should be acquainted with to round 
out their knowledge of imposing Biblical characters 
and events. 


JOHN SHAW BILLINGS. A Memoir. By Fielding 
H. Garrison, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 432 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The friends and family of the late Dr. John Shaw 
Billings were uncommonly fortunate in having available 
to perpetuate in print the name of Dr. Billings the 
author of this book, Dr. Garrison. No one else outside 
the immediate family could have known Dr. Billings, 
his work and his great character so well. At the time 
of his death Americans in general best knew Dr. Billings 
as the director of the New York Public Library. His 
had been the brain behind the growth of the institution 
for the first seventeen years of its existence. To the 
medice] and educational world, however, he is remem- 
bered best by the monument of his specialized work in 
the field of medical bibliography. As a sanitarian and 
as a statistician he was as well known as he was as a 
medical historian and as a war surgeon. The world has 
known the man by his work—now his admirers are able 
to know of him personally and to know the most inter- 
esting details of his crowded career. Of most popular 
interest will be Dr. Garrison’s early chapters on the 
youth and army life of Dr. Billings. The memoir is 
an excellent piece of biography, in which none of those 
who delight in biographical reading will find dull 
pages. 

aon 

SANDMAN TIME. By Ilsien N. Gaylord, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Boston: The Gorham Press. 
Cloth. 31 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Here is a tiny volume of stories im verse, much in 
the same line as many of Eugene Field’s, and whole- 
some and sweet as the baby minds for which they 
were written. They are intended for such a time as 
Longfellow’s “Children’s Hour,” and are just as_ well 
adapted for it as was his. They are from the heart 
and the pen of Mrs. Gaylord, the wife of Professor 
Gaylord, who is now a member of the facultv of 
Harvard University. As we look them over we have 
but one regret; it is that there are altogether too 
few of them. They are gems, full of maternal feeling, 
and just fitted to be repeated or sung at the crib- 
side when the sandman makes his nightly call. 
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FOLK GAMES OF DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 
By Dagny Pedersen and Neva L. Boyd. Chicago: 
Saul Brothers. Paper. 7x10 inches. 62 pp. Price, 
io cents. 

A very interesting presentation of the folk games of 
two of the Scandinavian countries, that seem to excel in 
such pleasant pastimes for youth. Every trait in the 
daily life, diversion and festive display of these Danish 
and Swedish people has grown out of centuries of usage, 
and sohelps to continue the simple plans of play practised 
by the forefathers. The authors prove their capability 
in the arrangement of these games, and their descrip- 
tions of them are very complete. The titles of these 
games are “The Bands of Friendship.” “The Christmas 
Tree Song,” “How do You Do, My Rosa?” “The Poor 
Old Farmer,” “Reap the Flax,” “Will You go to the 
Woods Today?” and scores of others. Full descriptions 
ot costumes, partners and music are given. 
MONEY TALKS: In four parts. By Eleanor 

Baldwin. Holyoke, Mass.: Published by the Elizabeth 

Towne Co, Paper. 49 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

If you want a conventional discussion of money you 
do not want to read Eleanor Baldwin’s book, but if you 
want to know what it is possible for one to think about 
money from a new point of view, if you want the New 
Thought view of money, if you want a “thriller” you 
should read this book. It costs little and is a real in- 
tellectual tonic. 


THE RHYTHMS OF CHILDHOOD. By Caroline 
Crawford and Elizabeth Rose Fogg. New York and 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes Co. Cloth. 11%x8%. 84 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net. 
The thought that permeates this rich group of melo- 

cies is that there are certain universal expressions in all 

child activity, and the aim is to interpret these with some 
degree of correctness. Three types of rhythms are giv 
as in the main covering the entire field of childhood’s 
experiences—happy or sad moods, images by which he 
expresses character, and values in the things in the 
world about it. Fifty metres are given to present these 
moods of expression, such as The Heart’s Desire, The 

Swiss Shepherd Boy, The Butterfly, An Indian Wind 

Song, The Happiest Skip, How the Band Marches, The 

Elephants Go Down the Street, etc, etc. There are 

ten pretty illustrations to show how the children act 

out their feelings, as “Going Out to Play,” “The Train 

Goes By,” “The Wind’s Blowing Us,” etc. The entire 

scheme is most happily conceived, and finely executed. 
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‘Rea tings in American History.” By D. S. Muzzey. Price, 8' 50. 
—fypical Newspaper steries.”” Selected by H. F. Harrington. 
Price, $16) —"“New Huisoo ‘King 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.”—‘‘fhe Tempest.’’—Mae- 
both "— Twelfth Night.”— ‘Merchant of Venice.”"—"As You Like 
Ic’ and“Jalius Caesar.’’ Edited by Chariton Black. Price, 30e. 
each. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Called to the Colors and Other Stories.’’ Price, 75c. West 
Medford, Mass: Christian Women’s | eace Movement. 

**Wild Posies.” Ky John Troland P rice, $125 ‘HKavble o' Green 
Fields and Otier Poews”’ By M. W. Williams. Pr.ce, $1.00. B:s- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. 

“Panama and Its ‘Bridge of Water.’” By §.H. Nida. Price, 
50c. —“South America.” By Bowman. Trice, 75c. Chicago: 
Rand MecNaily Co. 

“Klementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism.” 8S. P 
Thoupson. —* Lessons inElementary Physiology.” By f. H. Hox- 
ley. “Grammar School Book.” by F. Cajori.—‘ Musculer 
Movement Writing Manual)’ By C. C, Lister —“The Kingdom of 
the Winding Road.” By C. Meigs. Price, $1.°5—‘‘State and 
Co1.ty School Administration. o).1L.—Source Book." By E. 
P. Cabberley and C. Elliowt.—“fhe Wheat [ndustr .” By N. 
A. B-ngtsen and D. Griffith.—Keepiog in Condiion.” By H. 
Moore. Price, 75c.—“How the Flag Became Old Glory.’ By E. L. 
Sertt.-“Tne Book of Brave Adventure.” Ky D WD. Calhoun. 
Pric +, 40c.—‘An Introducti: n to the Economic History of England.” 
By E. Lipson. Price, $250. New York: The Macritlan Company. 

‘Democracy in tne Making.” Edited by G. W. Colemsn. Price, 
$1.50 Boston: Little, Brown & Cv. 

“he Anvil of Chance.” By G. (Chittenden. Price, $1.35. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Source Froblems in English History.’ By A Bb. White and 
W. Notestein. Pric+, $1.40. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“En France” With notes by C. Fontaine. Wrice, %e.—‘French 
Verb Forms.” By EK. W. Schenck. Price, 2%.—“Piinciples of 
Elementary Edueation.”” By F *. Bachman.—*Lectures Hister- 
iquss.” Edited by E. Moffett. Price 55c.—* Farm Buriness Arith- 
metic.”” By ©. J. Lewis. Boston Heath & Co. 

* Famous Old Tales.”" Selected by H. C. 
Education in the Public Schools.” By F. M. Lravit and EB. 
Brown. Price, $1.10.—"Wha' S We Read the (hi'dren.” By 
Cc. W. Hunt. Price, $1.00. New York: Charlies E. Merrill Company. 

““Shakespeare’s Cragedy of Hamlet.’’ Edited by A. Abbott. t rice 
30c. Boston: Houghton Mifilin Company. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
t Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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«2 EDUCATIONAL NEWS «| 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school wo 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


tk or school administration 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER 

9-12: Kent and Sussex Counties, 
Delaware, Institute. Milford, Del. 

10-11; American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 

10-12: Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware, Institute, Wilmington, Del. 

11-13: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

12-13: New Jersey Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, State Normal School, 
Trenton. 

18: California Council of Education, 
San Diego. E. Morris Cox, 
Oakland, president; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, secretary. 

15-17: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, University of Cincinnati, 
Cinciunati. 

16-18: Maryland Superintendents and 
School Commissioners’ Meeting, 
Baltimore. 

18-19: Annual Teachers’ Conference, 
District of Columbia. Ernest L 
Thurston, Washington, D. 
superintendent. 

19: New England Association_ of 
School Superintendents, Civic 
Building, Norwood, Mass. J. E. 
DeMeyer, Abington, secretary- 
treasurer. 

20-24: New Mexico State Educa- 
tional Association; Albuquerque. 
22-24: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. . 
22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Great Falis. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoui«, pres.; H. H. 

Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

22-26: Virginia. State Teachers’ 
Association. Richmond. _ Algar 
Woolfolk, president; J. H. Binford, 
secretary. 

24-26: Virginia Educational Confer- 
erence, Richmond, Va. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, secretary. 

25-27: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi. 

26-27: Monongahela Valley Round 
Table, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

25-27: Oklahoma Educational Asso- 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 

25-27; National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 


Fleming Hosic, 68th St. and Stewart 
Avenue, secretary. 


. 26-27: Central Association of Sci- 


ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Ill. 


A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 


DECEMBER 


19: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Civic 
Building, Norwood, Mass. J. E. 
DeMeyer, Abington,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

20-22: Utah Eaucational Association, 
Salt Lake City. 

27-29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Med- 
ford. 

27-24: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 

27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’v. 

28-30: Wyoming State Teachers 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
28-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association, Scranton. 

28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P.. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon. 


R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. . 


FEBRUARY 


10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association. Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Sowthern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 


MARCH. 
10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 


16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. In announcing a re- 
ception on November 5, at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, the members of 
the Boston Teachers’ Club realized 
that “it is easy. to become so ab- 
sorbed in their work with young 
people as to neglect opportunities to 
become acquainted with men and 
women who are working in other 
lines of endeavor to better the very 
world in which these young people 
are to spend their lives. By a sym- 
pathetic understanding of other lines 
of endeavor, these teachers can work 
through them for the general uplift, 
that is so vital to the happy consum- 
mation of their efforts.” 

As the president so aptly put it: 
“As teachers, we must with sympathy 
and intelligence grasp the inner 
meaning of the movements of the 
day, and be willing to go more than 
half way in extending the hand of 
fellowship.” 

A generous number of guests of 
honor were invited, and the accept- 
ances included presidents of New 
England colleges, well-known 
authors, city and state officials, the 
heads of important clubs and other 
organizations, prominent business 


men and women and many repre- 
sentative clergymen. The idea of 
dispensing with the formal receiving 
line and substituting therefor numer- 
ous groups of distinguished persons, 
with one hundred ushers to make 
the presentations, was in the interest 
of general sociability and real con- 
versation and is commending itself 
everywhere. The occasion was bril- 


liantly unique in the history of the 
club. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. Dartmouth College 
has a record-breaking enrollment of 
1,393. The Sophomore class is fifty- 
eight larger than ever before, and 
the Freshman class thirty-four 
larger. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. At the meet- 


ing of the New York State Modern 
Languages Association, which will be 


-held in Rochester, November 23 and 


24, Professor Marian P. Whitney of 
the German department of Vassar 
College, who is a director of the as- 
sociation, will speak on\the choice of 
texts for high school pupils. 

The report of the dean of Vassar 
College, for the year 1914-15, which 
has just been issued with the presi- 
dent’s report, presents interesting 
Statistics in’ regard to the courses 
most popular in Vassar. The most 
popular elective for the first semester 
was ‘the course in the principles of 
economics in which there were 217 
students. During the second semes- 
ter the most popular elective was 
that in introductory psychology. The 
most popular courses in college are 
those in the English department, in 
which there were 922 students for 
the first semester and 858 for the 
second. The department of history 
is second in popularity. Of the de- 
partments in which no courses are 
required, the department of eco- 
nomics, with a total of 714 students 
for the year, is the most popular, with 
those of psychology and biology next 
in favor. 

Of the 242 candidates for the de- 
gree in 1913, forty-one took one sub- 
ject through four years and another 
through at least four years. Eighty- 
three took one subject through four 
years or more, and at least one other 
subject through three years. Sixty- 
four took one subject through four 
years or more; forty-three took one 
subject through three years. Only 
eleven scattered widely. This is in 
spite of ithe fact that Vassar does 
not require the continuation of any 
course after the Freshman year. 
the 1,071 students in college at the 
time this report was made, 
students have never had a deficiency. 

The geographical statistics ot the 
college show that New York has the 
greatest number of students with 
and that Pennsylvania comes secon 
with 114. 

In connection with the fiftieth 
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anniversary celebration, a  semi- 
centennial series of seven books, by 
alumnae was published) for the col- 
lege by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. These are: “Elizabethan Trans- 
lations from the Italian,” by Mary A. 
Scott, Ph.D., professor of English in 
Smith College; “Social Studies in 
English Literature,” by Laura Jiohn- 
son Wylie, Ph.D., professor of Eng- 
lish in Vassar College; “The Learned 
Lady in the Eighteenth Century,” by 
Myra Reynolds, Ph.D. professor of 
English in Chicago University; “The 
Custom of Dramatic Entertainment 
in Shakespeare’s Plays,” by Orie 
Latham Hatcher, Ph.D., sometime 
associate professor of comparative 
literature and Elizabethan literature 
in Bryn Mawr College; “Introduction 
to the Study of Variable Stars,” by 
Caroline Ellen Furness, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of astronomy in Vassar Col- 
lege; “Movement and Mental 
Imagery,’ by Margaret Floy Wash- 
burn, Ph.D., professor of psychology 
in Vassar College; “The Life of Bris- 
sot de Warville,’ by Eloise Ellery, 
Ph.D., associate professor of history 
in Vassar College. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HUNTINGDON. J. Howard Cum- 
mings, president of the Stetson Hat 
Company, Philadelphia, was a recent 
visitor to Juniata College. So well 
pleased with the work being done 
was he that on his return home he 
sent the college a check for $1,000. 

EASTON. Dr. John Henry Mac- 
Cracken was inaugurated as president 
of Lafayette College on October 9. 
He is the ninth president in the 
history of the college. The inaugu- 
ration of so noted an educator to the 
presidency of so noted a college is 
attracting wide-spread interest in the 
educational world. As evidence of 
this two hundred colleges and uni- 
versities accepted Lafayette’s invita- 
tion to send delegates. It is safe to 
assume that there has never been so 
large a gathering of college presi- 
dents in the state of Pennsylvania. 

BIRDSBORO. Miss Ethel A. 
Smith is a pioneer social centre 
worker in Berks County. She is 
teacher of the Douglassville public 
schoo], where her work among the 
boys and girls has been a revelation 
to the parents, school directors and 
the county superintendent. Miss 
Smith develops the subject of play 
from four viewpoints—educational, 
moral, physical and social. The pro- 
grams that usually take place at the 
social centre meetings include vocal 
and instrumental solos, recitations, a 
lecture, a debate, monologs, dialogs, 
ending with folk dancing by the 
young people. These social centre 
meetings make it possible for one to 
detect the hidden power, capability 
and skill of the rural children which 
would otherwise be dormant and 
would not be awakened to higher de- 
velopment. When once the people 
of the rural districts are stimulated, 
the difficulty of arranging programs 
becomes a small matter. 

HARRISBURG. With the advent 
of the school and college year comes 
a warning from Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, 
the state health commissioner, of the 
danger of unwise indulgence in ath- 
letic sports. In “College Athletics,” 
his little talk on health and hygiene, 
Doctor Dixon warns the young 
women and men to an 
tye to the future as they work in 
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gymnasium and in the open and not 
go too far- Doctor Dixon says: 
“Many a boy and girl entering college 
dream not alone of success as 
students, but are anxious to gain 
recognition for athletic achievements, 
To warn the young is like casting 
water on burning oil, and yet it were 
well for the students who contemplate 
severe training to seriously consider, 
so far as possible, their probable 
occupation through life, and if it is 
to be sedentary they should refrain 
from hard competitive athletics, which 
will develop the muscles to a degree 
that cannot be kept up by the success- 
ful lawyer, doctor, teacher or the 
majority of those engaged i in business. 
Overtraining in youth is alm» 
certain to result in physical deter. »- 
ration in after years. The full valuc 
of athletics is obtained by the indi- 
vidual who achieves a rational all- 
around development. Such a training 
is far more apt to stimulate one in 
after life to continue those athletic 
exercises which are available to the 
business and professional man or 
woman. No occupation should pre- 
vent the student or the professional 
man from taking a reasonable amount 
of outdoor exercise daily. If nothing 
else, a good swinging walk, say five 
to ten miles a day in the open air, 
will always prove beneficial not only 
during youth, but to a less degree 
in old age. The young woman who 
goes in for athletics should be par- 
ticularly careful. If indulged in to 
a reasonable extent, under the super- 
vision of a properly trained director 
of athletics, exercises and sports of 
a not too violent character will be a 
benefit. Over-exertion is apt to incur 
a serious penalty with either sex, but 
is perhaps more harmful for women 
than men. The fact should be kept 
in mind that exercise is a means to 
an end, and properly indulged in, it 
should stimulate the body and react 
healthily on the process of the brain. 
For the college man or woman this 
is the practical side of athletics, and 
the one which should be kept in 
mind.” 


The announcement of Attorney- 
General Brown that outstanding em- 
ployment certificates will be valid 
after January 1 next, affects 50,000 
child-workers in Pennsylvania. More 
than 20,000 of that number are 
employed in Philadelphia. If the 
certificates had been pronounced in- 
valid, between 25,000 and 30,000 of 
the child-workers would have been 
required to return to the regular 
grades in the public schools which 
they were attending when they ob- 
tained their certificates. It is esti- 
mated that in such event 12,000 chil- 
dren would have returned to the 
already crowded schools in Philadel- 
phia. 


The announcement of the Attorney- 
General will simplify the whole situ- 
ation for the schools, the employers 
and the children. The school authori- 
ties can now devote all their energies 
toward preparing for the establish- 
ment of continuation schools, know- 
ing just how many children they will 
have to prepare to accommodate in 
such schools. 

Emplovers can plan their business, 
knowing that they can depend upon 
the continued service of their present 
juvenile workers. Their business will 
be continued without disturbance of 
present conditions, beyond the neces- 
sity of sending their child- workers to 
continuation classes eight hours per 
week. Under the new law juvenile 


workers between the age of four- 
teen and sixteen may be employed 
nine hours daily, but not more than 
fifty-one hours a week. 

Preliminary negotiations for the 
pareenen, by the state, of the Clarion 

ormal School, have been completed 
by the State Board of Education, The 
State will pay $20,000 cash and as- 
sume a $46,000 debt. For this it will 
get seven ‘buildings and twenty-three 
acres of ground, valued at $374,500, 
including the personal property. The 
Clarion State Normal School has 700 
students from Clarion, Jefferson, 
Forest, McKean and Warren coun- 
ties. 

Transfer of the Bloomsburg State 
hormal School, under an offer 
nade some time ago, may also be 
done this fall. The Slippery Rock 
State Normal School will shortly 
vote on the question of offering its 
property to the state. 


YORK. Professor A. A. Holden, 
principal of the York High School, 
announced that hazing at this institu- 
tion must cease. This announcement 
followed a complaint by 
parents of several pupils, who allege 
that their sons were mistreated when 
they joined a fraternal society. The 
boys charged with the brutal treat- 
ment confessed that they applied 
feathers and molasses to the bodies 
of the new members, clipped off their 
hair, cut their clothes to pieces and 
then used paddles to good effect. 
Students caught hazing will hereafter 
be summarily dismissed. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE. Regulations 
governing the enacting of the provi- 
sions of a law passed by the 1915 
Legislature requiring all schools to 
have adequate toilet facilities were 
adopted at a recent meeting of the 
State Board of Health. The regula- 
tions were adopted in the form of 
resolutions, which are as follows: 

“Whereas, by the provisions of an 
act of the Legislature approved May 
13, 1915, entitled: 

“An act requiring all school build- 
ings to be provided with adequate 
facilities for nature’s convenience, by 
water carriage or surface closets; re- 
quiring all surface closets in rural 
districts to be of fly-proof construc- 
tion and in conformity with the plans 
recommended or approved by the 
State Board of Health; requiring 
separate compartments in the same, 
and prescribing a penalty for failure 
to comply with the provisions here- 
of.” Being Chapter 6,836 of the Laws 
of Florida :— 

Whereas, It is desired by the State 
Board of Health at a meeting thereof 
duly called and held in the city of 
Jacksonville on the thirtieth day of 
August, 1915, to adopt plans for the 
construction of fly-proof surface 
closets used in connection with such 
schools. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by 
the State Board of Health of the 
State of Florida, That the following 
plans be, and the same are, hereby 
recommended and approved by the 
State Board of Health of the State 
of Florida for the construction of 
surface closets used in connection 
with public and private schools in the 
State of Florida, in accordance with 
the provisions of said Chapter 6,836 
of the Laws of Florida, that is to 
say: 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(1) The roof shall be watertight. 

(2) The house shall be without 
cracks through which flies may enter. 

(3) The door shall fit closely and 
shall be self-closing. 

(4) The seat shall have self-clos- 
ing, hinged covers over each opening. 

(5) The vault shall be closed by 
a tightly-fitted hinged door. 

(6) A watertight (preferably gal- 
vanized metal) pail or tub shall be 
placed under each opening of the seat. 
The top of this pail should be not 
more than one inch below the seat. 

(7) All openings for ventilation, 
etc., shall be screened with wire net- 
ting. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. Work started out in 
most progressive fashion here this 
year in the Pedagogical Department 
and Supervisor Training School. H. 
B. Ritchie, formerly superintendent 
at Fitzgerald, Ga, is the new 
director of the school. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The average annual per capita 
cost of education in the cities of 
Oklahoma is $25.12, as compared 
with an annual cost per capita ot 
$11.81 in the rural districts. The 
per capita cost of common school 
education in this state, taken as a 
whole, is $15.85 per year, while in 
the United States, taken as a whole, 
the cost is $28.02 per capita per an- 
num. The cost in Oklahoma is not 
much more than half of that taking 
the United States as a whole. The 
total valuation of school buildings in 
the independent districts is $9,990,859, 
with equipment worth $557,251. The 
village schoolhouses, 510 in number, 
have a valuation of $3.722.045 and are 
equipped with furniture, libraries, ap- 
paratus, worth $317,694. In the 
rural districts ‘there are buildings 
having a total value of $5,596,146 and 
an equipment valuation of $843,386. 
The 6.609 school buildings in Okla- 
homa have a total valuation of $19,- 
309.051 with an equipment having a 
valuation of $1,718,393, making a 
total valuation in buildings and 
equipment of $21,027,384. Total re- 
ceipts $9,696,355, divided as follows: 
From the state apportionment, $1,- 
925,100; from district taxation, $,- 


995,232, and irom various other 
sources, $2,476,022. The expenditures 
for the year were $7,879,906, leaving 
a balance on hand of $1,816,449. The 
school lands of Oklahoma consist of 
1,415,000 acres granted to the com- 
mon schools by the United States 
Congress, 302,220 acres ‘of which have 
been sold for $3,956,414; 1,400,000 
acres granted to 'the state educational! 
institutions of higher learning, of 
which 120,328 acres have been 
sold for $1,578,794 and 40,480 
acres which have been set aside 
for consolidated schools. The 
apportionment of funds derived from 
the rental of common school lands 
and interest on common school funds 
grew from $694,394 in 1912, to $977,- 
535 in 1915, an increase of forty per 
cent. There should be a common 
school fund, resulting from sale of 
common school lands, amounting to 
almost $24,000,000, which at five per 
cent. interest will produce nearly 
$1,200,000 annually, or more than one- 
seventh of all money needed to main- 
tain our common schools as they are 
now maintained. 


CEATHAL STATES 


INDIANA. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. Vice- 
President Thomas R. Marshall and 
two other alumni of Wabash College 
have recommended that military 
training be made compulsory for 
every student enrolled in the college. 
At present Purdue and Notre Dame 
Universities are the only schools in 
the state with military training in the 
curriculum, and in both of them the 
work is elective. A surprising number 
of opinions, favoring the compulsory 
training, have been received from all 
parts of the state. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Milo H. 
Stuart, principal of Manual Training 
High School. has been appointed a 
member of the thrift board of the 
Nattional Education Association. 

KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. Rural school music 
by parcel post is a plan recently de- 
vised by A. Beach, director of 
music at the Kansas State Normal 
School at Emporia. Rural schools 
of Kansas may now have a series of 


concerts lasting three days jor a 


total cost varying from thirty-nine 


cents to a dollar. 

Mr. Beach's plan is to prepare a 
program adapted to rural schools 
and send it out on phonograph 
records, accompanied by the latest 
make of machine. The entire outfit 
is contained in two boxes and is 
sent free for three days to schools 
which are willing to pay the parcel 
postage. Over fifty counties of 
Kansas have requested the use of 
these machines. It is expected that 
fully 800 to 1,000 rural schools will 
be visited with music during the 
coming winter. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Dr. A. Thomas Smith, 
principal of the Thomas Training 
School, has had a busy season in edu- 
cational lectures, principally — in 
Normal schools, from Michigan to 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Cass Technical High School, 
under the leadership of Principal 
Benjamin F. Comfort, which began in 
1907 with 110 students and no plant 
worthy the name, now has buildings 
and equipment costing $700,000, and 
serving, last year, 2,750 different 
students. An unprecedented develop- 
ment! 

LANSING. State Superintendent 
Fred L. Keeler has issued an at- 
tractive leaflet on Michigan. Every 
child in the State is expected to 
familiarize himself with the facts 
and know what makes Michigan 
creat. 

State Superintendent Fred L. 
Keeler is instituting a thorough can- 
vass of the state to determine just 
how large or small a percentage of 
illiteracy they have. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Colonel Peter 
H. Corr, chairman of the Panama- 
Pacific managers for Massachusetts, 
has given out a list of awards to 
Massachusetts exhibitors, with the 
statement that this state has made a 
record of which to be proud. 

Massachusetts has probably cap- 
tured more first, second and third 
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Schools and Colleges we 


jects in the Public Schools. 
large salaries. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 
HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 


(INCORPORATED) 


We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. 


One year's work nies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. 


The Secretary, 


tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching ladustrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Field offers great opportunities and 


Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
We also qualify 


prizes than any state in the Union. 
Practically all the honors given to 
Massachusetts exhibitors are in one 
of these three grades. In all there 
were six prizes in each class. 

Following is a list of the prizes of 
the first three grades that have been 
awarded in this state;— 

Grand prize, to the state, for its 
exhibit of a state-aided vocational 
system of education. 

Medal of honor, to the state, for 
its agricultural vocational system, 
with the following participants: Ash- 
field Vocational Agricultural depart- 
ment, Bristol County Agricultural 
school, Brimfield Vocational Agricul- 
tural school, Concord Vocational 
Agricultural department, Essex 
County Agricultural school, Hadley 
Vocational Agricultural department, 
Marlboro Vocational Agricultural 
department, North Easton Vocational 
Agricultural department, Petersham 
Vocational Agricultural department, 
Harwich Vocational Agricultural de- 
partmeit. 

Medal of honor, to the state, for its 
industrial vocational system, witn the 
following participants: Beverly Itde- 
pendent Industrial school, Boston 
Day Industrial schooi, Boston Even 
ing Industrial school, Boston Lven- 
ing Practical Arts course, Boston 
Trade School for Girls, Bradford 
Durfee Textile school, Holyoke Inde- 
pendent Evening Industrial school, 
Lawrence Independent Evening In- 
dustrial school, Lowell Textile school, 
Lowell Vocational school, New Bed- 
ford Independent Industrial school, 
New Bedford Textile school, Newton 
Vocational school, North Attleboro 


Independent Evening Industrial 
school, Quincy Industrial school, 
Smith’s Agricultural school and 


Northampton school of Industries, 
Somerville Vocational School for 
Boys, Somerville Vocational School 
for Girls, Springfield Vocational 
school, Taunton Independent Even- 
ing Industrial school, Wakefield Inde- 
pendent Evening Industrial school, 
Westfield Trade school, Worcester 
Girls’ Trade school. 

Dr. David Snedden, medal of 
honor; C. T. C. Whitcomb, medal 
of honor; Robert Orange Small, 


gold medal; Rufus W. Stimson, 
gold medal; Charles R. Allen, 
silver medal; W. I. Hamilton, 


silver medal; Miss Nellie M. Wilkins, 
Silver medal. 


EKMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The at,estschoul of Oratory, Literature,and 
ve tagogy in America itaims to develop in 
tne student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new bui'ding. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. The opening of the 
school year of 1915-16 was a great 
occasion. Superintendent Alderman 
made a formal annual address. O. 
M. Plummer of the City Board of 
Education gave a hearty welcome to 
the teachers, but the great features 
of the hour were addresses by Gover- 
nor Withycombe of Oregon, Gov- 
ernor Martin C. Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania and Dr. Henry Houck of 
Pennsyivania- Probably no other 
city teachers in America opened the 
school year as spectacularly as did 
the Portland teachers. 

Two elementary schools have 
swimming tanks. Before a student 
can be graduated from a grammar 
school he must be able to swim at 
least fifty yards. This is thought to be 
the only city on the Pacific Coast 
with such a requirement. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. In a prominently 
displayed editorial, the Washington 
Times calls this city the “Mecca of 
Students,” as follows:— 

Washington, capital of the greatest 
neutral nation of a world torn by 
war, has today crossed the threshold 
of her existence not only as the 
centre of dearning of the United 
States, but as the Mecca of seekers 
for knowledge from all parts of the 
globe. 

This fact is emphasized as the 
National Capital prepares for the 
annual reception of the students who 
will come to its academies, colleges, 
and business schools. 

Never before has there been such 
promise of the fulfillment of proph- 
ecies that eventually this city would 
become the seat a knowledge as it 


OPERETTAS. CANTAT. 


AYS AND KENTERTAINMEN 
WITHand WITHOUT MUSIC, 
CHORUSES and GLE® BOOKS for COLLEGES, ACA- 


Catalog free 
. for th k . (N th 
GRO. F.ROSCHE & 00. S37 Se. Chicago, 


DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
Established 25 
Ill health of Principal <= 


city of Middle West. 
years. 
reason for selling. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Address WIN 


AGENCY, 6 


Special Papers, Orations, Addresses, Lec 


tures. Debates, Literary work of all kinds pre- 
pared for individual requirements. Original and 
accurate writings that ring true. Five minute paper 
Ephraim Buchwald, 
New York. 


(500 words) one dollar. 
Dept. J. 
N. Y. 


113 F.. 129th. St, 


water, Mass. 


A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
J. Asbury Pte- 


Massachusetts, 


commercial subjects. 
man, Principal. 


is the seat of democracy’s most won- 


derful government. 


The American mother and father 
have ceased to think of Heidelberg, 
Oxford or Sorbonne as educational 
finishing places. The capitals of 
Europe are now more engrossed in 
the training of soldiers than in the 
physicians, 


development of artists, 
scientists, attorneys and economists. 
Only in Washington, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
For both sexea. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 


of all the 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


Recommends O: ly 


The Chesley Teachers’ 


Agency "ever 


No Advance Charges 


MISS #. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Mana 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Establish«d 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


capitals of the world’s greater na- 
tions, may one find education in its 
broader sense—the study of govern- 
ment and economics at first hand and 
in conjunction with the learning that 
comes from books. 

When reference is made to the 
American father and mother the term 
is literal; it does not apply merely to 
the United States. A movement 1s 
now afoot to bring the parents of 
Latin-America to a consideration and 
understanding of the advantages 
which Washington offers the young 
man or young woman who seeks 
mental equipment for the struggle of 
life. 

This movement is already bearing 
fruit and soon there may be expected 
here the truth seekers from the na- 
tions which have been wont to turn 
first to Europe. : 

With the reassembling of Congress 
there will be a renewal of efforts for 
the establishment of the University of 
the United States—an institution of 
higher learning which will offer per- 
fection in education, if there be such 

thing. 

facilities now offered the 
student, whether he may desire a 
preparatory or a post-graduate course. 
are exceptional. The columns of 
The Times today contain the open- 
ing announcements of institutions 
which possess national and interna- 
tional reputations. 

Some of them have been long es- 
tablished and are attended today by 
the children of men and women who 
were trained there in youth. Others 
have more recently entered the field 
and have grown year by year in pres- 
tige and usefulness. 

The secret of the value of any edu- 
cational centre is its co-operative 
advantages, and in this Washington 
excels, not alone from the fact that 
as the seat of government it offers a 
wide field for research, but also on 
account of the fact that it is in the 
direct line of route chosen by all 
affairs of a national and international 
character. 

No other city can so boast of its 
conventions, gatherings of the men 
and women of the country who are 
experts, each in a separate line of 
endeavor, and whose annual visits to 
the National Capital to compare the 
results of their work are history in 
the making. 

ter of special subjects not 


only have the departments of the 
Government from which to obtain 
all manner of information, but they 
are able, through these yearly con- 
ventions, to see the men and women 
who have reached the highest point 
of achievement in various lines of 
work, 

At a time in which the affairs of 
the world are close-knit with the ad- 
ministration, the movements of Con- 
gress assume a meaning and a new 
dignity heretofore unparalleled in the 
history of this nation. The Supreme 
Court of the United States affords a 
Mecca for the student of juris- 
prudence. 

With the coming of war, art neces- 
sarily ceases progress, at least in the 
convulsed countries, but America 
harbors today the greatest number 
of talented men and women of any 
civilized nation on the globe. 

Since this is the seat of govern- 
ment, many of the schools offer 
courses of study for those who are 
employed and make every arrange- 
ment for the graduation in record 


- time of the students who attend in 


the evening hours, and are employed 
during the day. The boy or girl who 
works a way through college is given 
every aid. 

With the creation of the Bureau 
of Education in the Department of 
the Interior, a vast army of research 
experts is practically put at the com- 
mand of the student within the dis- 
trict. This department, in conjunc- 
tion with the Library of Congress, 
enables the student to supplement his 
course with collateral reading, for 
reference lists are made out by the 
Bureau of Education which can be 
supplied and filled by either the 
Public Library or the Library of 
Congress. 

The wide choice of varieties of 
schools in the district coupled with 
their individual excellence enables 
the several members of the same fam- 
ily to spend not only their prepara- 
tory but their college years in the 
same city, and yet each take up the 
course of study which best fits his 
individual talents. 

The meaning of the words “school” 
and “college” grows broader every 
year, since the subjects included in the 
curricula are no longer merely aca- 
demic and scientific courses. — 

The girl of today who goes to 


school in Washington can become a preser* month. 


November 11, 1915 


doctor, a nurse, a domestic science 
teacher, a lawyer, an expert in 
wireless telegraphy, take up a busi- 
ness training, or can take a degree 
in almost any subject which is 
taught. She can prepare herself for 
a social career and be taught to 
faithfully and creditably discharge 
the social duties attendant upon the 
hostess. 

The boy can become a doctor, a 
lawyer, prepare for West Point and 
Annapolis, take a business course, 
degrees in any subject taught, or spe- 
cialize in any branch of endeavor 
chosen. 

The naval observatory and the 
wireless stations at Arlington, be- 
sides all other government branches 
of the army and navy, including the 
navy yard, are open for certain 
periods to the public, as are all 
other of the government buildings. 

But perhaps the fact that histori- 
cally Washington offers the richest 
field by far of any city in the United 
States, should carry the greatest 
weight as an argument with the pro- 
spective patron of the private schools 
of this city. Brought up in such an 
environment during the formative 
years of school life, the mind of any 
child can measure its expanse, not by 
the narrow outlook of a city or town 
concerned only in its own affairs, but 
by the past and present affairs which 
in themselves form the history of 
the nation. 


+ 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 463 ) 


would be tantamount to admitting 
the right of the state to deny them 
entrance and abode altogether, since 
they cannot live where they cannot 
work. The issue involved is similar 
to that of the California law which 
restricts the ownership of land by 
Japanese. 


THE CASE OF THE HOCKING. 


The seizure of the steamship 
Hocking by a British cruiser, while 
on her way from New York to Nor- 
folk, involves questions of ownership 
and registry somewhat similar to 
those at issue in the case of the 
steamship Dacia, which was_ seized 
by a French cruiser and condemned 
in a French prize court. The Hock- 
ing, which was formerly a Danish 
vessel, the Gronland, was granted 
American registry last October, and 
was flying the American flag when 
seized. She is one of ten vessels 
which were bought by Richard Wag- 
ner for the Amefican Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Company, and the admis- 
sion of which to American registry 
was delayed until the question of 
whether German capital was used in 
their purchase was investigated. It 
is claimed that these ships are wholly 
American owned; but Great Britain 
evidently intends to dispute this 
claim, and, the United States having 
protested against the seizure, the 
case will very likely be submitted to 
arbitration. Somewhat similar issues 
are involved in the seizure of the 
Dutch steamer Hamborn, operated 
by the Munson steamship line. 


REPUBLIC OR MONARCHY? 


The question of the re-establish- 
ment of a monarchy in China ts in 
process of settlement at the elections 
which are now in progress, and the 
outcome of which, it is expected, will 
be known before the end of the 
At these elections, 
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delegates are being chosen to con- 
ventions which will meet at the local 
capitals, and will choose delegates 
to a national convention to assemble 
at Peking. These delegates will be 
instructed by the local conventions 
which choose them, -how to vote vpon 
the proposed re-establishment of the | 
monarchy, when the national con- 
vention meets. President Yuan Shi- 
Kai, it is understood, is behind the 
movement for the monarchy, with 
the expectation of being proclaimed 
Emperor, and: he is in a position to 
achieve what he wishes. But the 
movement may have grave interna- 
tional consequences, since the 
Chinese Government has refused to 
grant the request of the Japanese, 
French and Russian governments 
that the issue be postponed, lest it 
provoke disturbances which would 
be undesirable in the present ‘crisis. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“State-wide Use of the University 
Library.” By Clarence Wesley 
Sumner, University of North Da- 
kota, University, N.-D. Reprint. 
6 pages. 

N. E. A. Bulletin, Vol. IV. No. 1. 
28 pages. 

The Hot Springs, Ark. Public 

‘ Schools Course of Study Accord- 
ing to the Six and Six Plan. ° 98 
pages. Issued by the Board of 
Education, Hot Springs. Super- 
.intendent’ O. L. Dunaway. 

FCourse of Study in Manual Train- 
ing.” By Frank -H. Shepherd, as- 
sistant’ professor of industrial edu- 
cation, Oregon- Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 31 pages. 

Johnstown, Penn. 1915 Report. ~ 102 
‘pages. J. N. Adee, superintendent. 

West Virginia Biennial Report of 


State Superintendent M. P. Shaw-j 


key, Charleston. 263 pages. 

Marlborough, Mass. 1914 Report. 
63 pages. Ernest P. Carr, superin- 
tendent. 

Boston University, 1915-16 Year- 
book. 400 pages. Lemuel H. 
Murlin, president. 

League to Enforce Peace. Ameri- 
can Branch. By William Howard 
Taft. Printed by the League, 507 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 
pages. 

New Hampshire Department of 
Public Instruction. Division — of 
Institutes. First two of series of 
circulars, both on agriculture. 

By George H. Whitcher, deput 
superintendent, Concord, 
aN. 


The City Library Association ot 
Springfeld, Mass. 1915 Report. 
48 pages. Nathan D. Bill, presi- 
dent. 

“Public, Society, and Schoo] Libra- 
ries.” Bulletin, 1915, No 25. 260 
pages. “The Training of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers in Mathe- 
matics.” By I. L. Kandel, Colum- 
bia University. Bulletin, 1915, No. 
39. Both published by U. 

Ureau of Educatidn, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Report of 
ensboro, Ky. Public Schools. 
pages. James H. Risley, 
superintendent. 

“Ai Brief Statement of the Growth 
Of the Schools of Oklahoma for 
the Past Four Years.” By R. H. 
Wilson, state superintendent, 32 
Pages. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


wide field of choice is open to teachers now freeand ready to begin work. Within @ 
week we have asked to faraish candidates for the escabli-hment of reapents 
in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Kindergarten; for teachers of 5th, 6th, 7th 8th, 8th grades, 
;and rural; for ist and 2nd bigh schoo! Er glith; two cies bave eked Sor Racbers foram 
ungraded of mental defectives. To acquaintance ao 

take (are of a}i these demands requires a WIDE strong list to call upon. Any wWecher 
now vailab'e need pot tack for opportunity. Get in touch with the Apetry ‘tba: is 
| touch with all kinds of vacancies and there is little doubt that before many FIE LD 
| weeks have passed you may be supplied with anoppertunity in your epecial 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, 


YOU WANTED THAT ITION. bie om gt 
The Teachers’ agency, ~ 623 S. Wabash Ave., 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ad 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘70 Fifi Avenue 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public sad private schools. iy 
Advises parents about schools. wm. e PRATT, Mer, 


te Cone es, 


MERICAN ::: ‘TEACHERS’ AGENC and Families, 


or address truction ; recommends good Schools to parertse. Callon 
Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Kew York. 


Trecommeruds teachers and bas filled bun- 


dreds of high grade positions 10 
see) with excellent teachers. Ertab-— 
ished 1889 No charge to employers, 
— for registration. If you herd a 


eacherforany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


tem of music and —— secure positions paying $70 to $90 per 
information address T TEACHER®’ A 
Lemoyne Trust 


people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Serv 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ay oe Schoo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in 
ia and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 


month. on furt 


ENCY, R. L. o., 
Pa. Conspenating Agencies Dewver and 


- 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 8235. 


EB SCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS' AGENCY, A su 
ces free toschoo) officials. 


New York, N. ¥- 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, bik, 


Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and. Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° : 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St ° “ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing ) 
teachers in every part of the country. | 


Boston, Mass 
ALFIN PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone, 
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THIS 1S WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a ser- 
ious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased ex- 
pense aud no income, and the ancertainty of how long it will last. Then it 
is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
ance thatshe need not worry, forthe U. will see her through. 
One teacher writes: ‘‘This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as 1 had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children. and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 
than a much larger sum might at another time.” 
Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the onl 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. 


U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 


mone jue’s efforts fora year or more. 

ae National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 

—stands ready to pay $50 a month to ag: Se spa for a loss of time caused 

y accidert, sickness or quarantine, ides many additional benefits. 
wéry teacher should be protected. : 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


SEND THE COUPON 
Tetke T.C. U.—140T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 


Primer . B32e. 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illystrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FiTCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Soupd. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, workead out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


° Third Reader . e 50c 
First Keader 38e, Thought Kexder . 32c 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual 50c 


THE DIRECT MEPHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valyable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art cf reading is taught. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and. pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
II and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
- lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each’ Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. . 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


“For Forty Years of 
Sustained Excellence” 


i Such is the wording of the 
Special Diploma of Honor 


Given by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to the 


Remington Typewriter Company 


This comprehensive tribute to our leadership 
is supported by the following awards: 
GRAND PRIZE—For Excellence of Product 
MEDAL OF HONOR —For Educational Value 
GOLD MEDAL—FPor Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
GOLD MEDAL—For Ribbons and Carbon Papers 


Highest possible award in every department of our business 


Remington Type 


writer Company and Everywhere 


(Incorporated) 


New York 
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